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CHAPTER I. 
BEREFT. 

" O-oo-o! Oh, dear! — oh, 
dear!" 

" Hold your row there, 
will you?" 

A rough, boyish voice, 
that which spoke last — un- 
' usually gruff and deep for a 
i boy, and especially for such 
' a round-faced, bullet-headed 
urchin as the young gentle- 
man who, crouched on the 
coalscuttle^ with his feet on 
the fender, his short grey trousers dragged up 
VOL I. I 
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SO as to show a liberal allowance of sturdy, 
bruised leg, untidy sock, and thick, round-toed 
boot, presented anything but a congenial or com- 
panionable aspect to the smaller boy, sprawling 
disconsolately along the broad, worn cushions 
of the window seat; and keeping up a plain- 
tive sound between whining and crying, which 
stopped for a moment at the rough remon- 
strance of his elder — but only to burst out 
again in a more subdued key. 

"Ohl dear— oh! dear — I'm so tired; and I 
wish Enid would come. I do hate being shut 
up here soV 

No answer this time beyond an impatient 
shrug; and the little boy drew himself up into 
a sitting position ; and, pushing the damp black 
locks off his round, pale face with a little thin 
hand, like a girl's, looked nervously across the 
dusky, low-ceilinged school-room, strewed with 
books, toys, and slates, thrown about in every 
direction ; and dimly lit by the fading twilight, 
and a few smouldering lumps of coal in the 
large, old-fashioned grate. There was nothing 
cheering in that prospect — nothing but dark- 
ness, litter, and confusion. For the very maps 
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adorning the dull green walls were hanging 
aslant; the glass doors of the bookcase stood 
open, with a couple of books tumbling out; one 
of the heavy, faded damask curtains draping the 
big, diamond-paned window had got dragged 
down at the comer, so as to leave three huge 
brass rings waggling disconsolately in the air; 
and some one had left a'^wash-hand basin, with 
a couple of towels and a medicine bottle, on the 
heavy oak table, which, blotched with ink and 
hacked with penknives, stood in the middle oi 
the worn Turkey carpet which covered the tiooc^ 
No, not a cheerful room then, by any means — 
not even taking into account the yellow-headed 
lad in the coalscuttle; and with something like 
a compromise between a sob and a sigh. Merle 
Kinnardson turned to the window for comfort. 

That was better: not very much, but a trifle 
better. For the house stood in an angle of the 
road; and, looking over the high garden wall, he 
could see not only a bit of lane and long grass 
meadows, sloping down to the willow - fringed 
river bed; but by "slewing," as the Yankees say, 
his head a little to one side, could catch a 
glimpse of the market-place of Marshton Fair 
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lows, with the brightly lit windows of the gram- 
mar school to the left, and the towers of the 
minster beyond, standing up grey and majestic 
against the pale apple-green of the western sky,, 
across which one long, reddish cloud, with a 
flame - coloured fringe on the under side, was 
slowly floating. 

For some few minutes. Merle's dark, sunken 
eyes found theme for amusement outside; but 
already the green sky was fading into grey, the 
flame -coloured cloud lost its brightness; and 
before many minutes Merle dropped back into 
his old position, and began to fret for tea. 

" Didn't Jack know when tea would be 
ready?" 

" No," Jack gfrowled, without taking his chin 
from his hands, or his round blue eyes from the 
decaying embers in the grate. 

" But it's so late. Jack. Don't you think we 
might call some one? 1*11 go and see — " 

"You'd better!" in a menacing tone, which 
made Merle shrink back, and only venture a 
meek — 

" Don't you want your tea. Jack ? " 

** No; I aint a greedy beast like you." 
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This was too much for Merle, and he burst 
into loud, fitful crying, in the midst of which the 
door opened, and an anxious, hurried- looking 
maid, neatly dressed, but with red rims now to 
her bright eyes, came in asking what was the 
matter, and adding a reproach for the noise. 
Merle ran to her, and took hold of her dress to 
detain her — continuing to cry, though less loudly. 

"I'm so — so unhappy!" he sobbed out; "and 
Jack says I'm a beast. Mayn't I go away from 
here?" 

"Well, I am surprised at you. Master Jack,'* 
said the girl, "to go quarrelling with your 
cousin, and to-day too! It's no wonder he's 
grieved, I'm sure, and his poor aunt lying dead 
upstairs; but 'twould be more nat'ral if you was 
the same. I never see a boy so unfeeling in all 
my bom days. Master Merle, dear, don't cry 



so. 



" But I want Enid. Won't she come to us ? 
And mayn't we have tea.?" pleaded Merle, rub- 
bing away the tears with one hand, while he 
still held her with the other. 

" Tea! Oh, my dears, you must wait for that^ 
for we are all too busy to attend to you. There's 
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nurse calling me now, and I must go. Don't 
hold me, Master Merle, like a good boy. Miss 
Enid's with her pa, I think, or I'd send her to 
you. If Master Jack was kindly-like, you might 
comfort one another. There, now!" — and in 
answer to a whispered call in the gallerj'" of 
** Martha, Martha, where are' you?" the girl 
detached her fingers from Merle's clutch, and,- 
giving him a kiss, hurried away. 

Thus shut in again with his misery, Merle lay 
down on the carpet and sobbed, while Jack, who 
had never moved or looked up during the above 
colloquy, drew his knees closer to the grate; 
and so they remained, while the room grew 
gradually darker and darker, and the light of a 
solitary gas lamp at the comer of the garden 
wall began to flicker weirdly on the crooked 
maps and the time-worn bust of Homer, on the 
top of the bookcase. 

Very, very drearily the minutes dragged on; 
but even the dreariest times come to an end 
llooner or later; and by and by the door opened 
again, and a little girl came in — a little girl 
between nine and ten years old — not pretty, and 
rather tali and large-boned for her age ; but 
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With peculiarly grave, sweet; eyes of a bluish- 
grey colour, and the same sweet, steady expres- 
sion in the sad, colourless little face, which bore 
tokens of very lately wiped away tears. 

"Why, Merle," she said, setting down the 
chamber candle she carried on the oak table, 
and trying to lift the boy, who was about her 
own age, but looked younger by reason of his 
small size and delicate appearance — " don't cry 
so, dear, don't. It would grieve papa worse to 
hear you ; and you wouldn't like to do that, 
would you?" 

" Stay with us, then, Enid," said Merle, rising 
willingly ?it her touch, and putting his arm round 
her neck. " I'm so wretched alone, and Jack's 
so cross. Promise you won't go away again." 

"No, Merle, I'm not going away from you 
again," Enid answered, soothingly. 

And though her manner was always gentle, it 
had an added element of motherly tenderness in 
it now which made Merle cling gratefully to her, 
and Jack look up for a moment from the fire. 
He had turned round eagerly enough when Enid 
first came into the room; but when he saw her 
devote her first attentions to Merle, a gloomy 
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expression came over his round, freckled face, 
and he resumed the old moody position. Enid, 
however, soon glanced towards him, and coming 
nearer, said, a little timidly — 

"YouVe no fire here. Jack. Aren't you 
cold?" 

" No," was the curt reply, given so grumpily 
that Enid shrank back again disheartened. 

Merle repeated his reminder about tea, and 
asked Enid if she had had hers. 

" No, I never thought about it; but it is late, 
and I dare say you want yours. Poor Merle! — 
wait a bit; the servants are all busy, but I'll try 
and get you some from the kitchen." 

"But you'll stay away, Enid?" 

"No, I won't. Merle; I promise you. I shall 
only be a moment." 

And indeed Enid was as good as her word. 
In a minute or two she came back again, saying 
the kettle would boil in a few seconds, and 
smiling a little to cheer Merle — who, having 
rather expected to see the tea arrive behind her, 
felt proportionately disappointed at the delay. 
She did not come empty-handed, however, for 
she brought in a small bundle of sticks with her; 
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and, kneeling down before the fire, proceeded to 
coax the embers into a blaze again. Jack let 
her alone for a minute or two, until she seemed 
likely to bum her fingers in the attempt to prop 
a lump of refractory coal on a piece of blazing 
wood; and then he pushed her hand aside, and 
finished the work himself, soon making a cheer- 
ful glow in the dark room, and notably improv- 
ing the appearance of things in general; while 
Enid moved softly about, putting away the 
scattered books and toys, straightening the 
chairs, carrying the basin and towels out of the 
room, and with every handy little movement 
making the room look as neat and comfortable 
as it had been previously the reverse. 

By the time this was done, and Merle was 
seated in her own little straw chair in front of 
the fire, she slipped away again; returning al- 
most immediately with a cup of tea quivering 
somewhat perilously in either hand. A good 
deal of the liquid had gone into the saucers, and 
some drops had splashed over the little girFs 
neat lilac frock; but, as she explained, in her 
soft, womanly voice — 

" Cook said, if I waited ten minutes, Jane or 
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Martha would bring up our tea. But I asked 
her to let me carry it; and I cut the bread and 
butter my own self, while she was pouring out" 

Merle's face brightened into unmistakable ap-. 
proval at this; and still more so when she 
brought in next a plate containing three or four 
unevenly cut slices of thick bread and butter; 
and, setting it down on the rug between the two 
boys, brought Jack a stool, and asked him coax- 
ingly to take his tea, too. 

** Where's yours?" said Jack, looking over his 
shoulder. 

"I didn't care about any, Jack. I'm not 
hungry." 

"I aint either," said Jack, shortly; "so you'd 
better eat mine." 

'* Oh, Jack !" and Enid looked grievously dis- 
appointed, " do take some. You had no dinner, 
and it will do you good, I know. Besides, cook 
will be so vexed. She didn't like my coming . 
in the kitchen." 

" Drink it yourself, then, can't you } You've 
slopped it half away ; so you won't have much 
to swallow." 

Enid looked unhappy, but was afraid to dis- 
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obey, Jack being more than two years her 
senior, and the recognized master among the 
three. He stood over her now surlily enough 
as she gulped down the tea meekly; and then 
pointed a stout, imperative finger at the bread 
and butter, apostrophizing Merle at the same 
time with a sharp — 

" Now then, glutton, picking out the buttery 
bits ! I see you. Ugh !" 

But here Enid made a stand. 

"Let him. Jack, please. I couldn't eat — 
indeed, I couldn't," she said, pleadingly, and 
with a gathering moisture in her large grey^ 
eyes, which made Jack turn back to the fire 
with a grunt. 

"Poor Enid!*' said Merle, pulling her down 
to him for a kiss, before finishing the bread and 
butter in peace. " Don't mind him. It will be 
bed-time when we've done, won't it ?" 

" Yes, Merle ; but nurse is in — mamma's 



room." 



The little girl's lip quivered as she spoke, and 
Jack walked away to the window. Merle looked 
very unhappy. 

" W — ^won't any one come now to hear us our 
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prayers, and put out the candle; or anything ?** 
he said at last, in a plaintive whisper. 

Enid put her hand in his. 

** Yes, dear, I will," she said ; and accordingly, 
as soon as Merle had finished his tea, she led 
him away to the little chamber where the two 
boys slept, helped the child to unbutton his 
tunic and collar, and herself took off his boots, 
before kneeling down beside him while he re- 
peated his simple evening prayers ; only when 
Merle, who had taken all her ministrations as 
quietly as if she were his usual attendant, came 
to the usual petition — " and God bless dear 
Aunt Mary," the little girl flung out her hands 
with a gasp, as if some one had struck her — 
"Oh, Merle! oh, Merle !" — and burst into tears. 
Merle stopped short, and stared at her for a 
moment ; then, realizing the futility of the 
prayer just uttered, began to cry too, in a 
violent, frightened fashion, which calmed Enid 
at once. Merle's tears were pretty sure to end 
in a headache, and he was her especial charge 
now ; wherefore she dried her eyes quickly, and, 
having coaxed him to do the same, let the 
prayers go unfinished; and bade him make haste 
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undressing, while she went and sat on the rug 
in the dark passage outside the door, waiting 
patiently till Merle's voice was heard calling — 
"Fm in bed, Enid;" when the little girl rose, 
and running in, gave him his " good night kiss," 
and carried the candle away. 

It was nine o'clock now, and this poor young 
nurse's childish face looked very white and weary 
as she went softly back to the school-room,, 
where Jack still sat over the fire, his elbows on 
his knees again, and a dirty, wet smear on either 
side of his averted face. 

" Merle is in bed. Jack," Enid said, as he took 
no notice of her. 

" Glad of it," growled her brother, looking up.. 
" Why don't you go too ? You look just like a 
lump of chalk." 

" There's a strange woman talking in the- 
nursery with nurse ; and you don't want me tO' 
go away, do you. Jack .?" 

"/ don't want you to do anything," Jack 
answered, carelessly; but Enid was not to be 
rebuffed, and kneeling down by her brother, 
she thrust her little hand into his arm, sayiag 
gently — 



4 
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" Don't you want me to tell you about mother, 
Jack?" 

Jack's face twitched, but he didn't push her 
away — only lowered his curly head till it rested 
on his knees, and muttered "Go on ;" while, glad 
of even this indulgence, Enid nestled closer to 
liim, and laid her brown head too against his 
knee, as she said — 

" It was after she sent to bid good-bye to you 
and Merle, before breakfast-time, you know. 
When you were gone she got very faint; and 
papa wanted to send me away, too ; but she 
held my hand tighter, and the doctor said I 
might stay. So by and by, I saw her ^t% were 
open, and papa said, ' Enid, your mother is 

• 

speaking to you ;' and lifted me on to the bed, 
that I might hear better. She spoke so low at 
iirst, I could only catch the words, 'your papa,' 
and then, ' Take care of Merle.' Dr. Anderson 
gave her some brandy, and she said again quite 
clearly, 'Never forget, Enid. I leave Merle to 
you. There will be no one else to watch over 
him as I have done'; and he needs it so much.' 
I said, 'Yes, mother dear, I will;' and then she 
said, 'He is so weak, like Isabelle; and not 
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good-tempered or winning. I fear I have spoilt 
him — ^you told me I did.* She must have been 
speaking to papa then, Jack; for he said, very 
quickly, * Don't think of that now, Mary. I often 
speak hastily; and you meant it well.' Mother 
answered very softly, ' Yes, well ; but Enid will 
do better. Be strong and patient, my child; 
only never cease to love him, nor let him go 
astray for want of care or tenderness.' I told 
her, 'I will never leave him, mother darling.' 
And then she said, ' God bless my little daugh* 
ten' " 

Poor Enid broke down here, and sobbed bit- 
terly, nibbing her head against Jack's. He, how- 
ever, butted it away, asking, with something be- 
tween a sob and a snort — 

"Didn't she say nothing but about Merle? 
Nothing of me or you?" 

There was a bitterness in the tone which sur- 
prised Enid; and she took to patting his leg 
soothingly, while she made haste to answer — 

" Oh, yes, Jack. Only a minute or two later, 
mother said to papa, who was holding her head 
on his arm, you know — *I am not afraid of Jack. 
His strong, noble character will help him to 



J 
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carry himself, and Enid too, bravely through 
life. God bless him ! " 

Jack sobbed again, but the bitterness was 
gone; for he uncoiled his arms from around his 
knees, and put one over Enid's neck, saying 
sturdily — 

« That I will, Enid." 

And Enid went on, though she was crying 
still— 

" Papa said, ' Never fear for Jack, Mary. He's 
as true as steel; and, God willing, I'll keep him 
so.' Mother's eyes were shut; but she whis- 
pered, ' No — no fear. God bless you — all !'" 

"Well, go on," cried Jack, fiercely; his face 
hidden still, and his voice choking. 

"Oh! Jack, I can't," Enid sobbed. "The 
doctor lifted me off the bed, and sent me into 
the dressing-room; and I stayed there a long,, 
long time— fcff the outer door was locked, and 
I was afraid to go back; till at last nurse came 
in, and told me to go to papa, and take him 
a cup of coffee. He was in his study, and 
wouldn't take it at first; and, oh. Jack! he 
looked so dreadfully unhappy. I asked him to 
let me stay, and he did ; though he never spoke 
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CHAPTER 11. 



LAID TO REST. 




.RTH to earth." 
Rattle! 

** Ashes to ashes." 
Rattle! 
*' Dust to dust." 
Rattle, rattle, rattle! 

So the Very Reverend Archdeacon Hamilton^ 
rector of St. Winifred's, scattering a handful of 
mould and gravel on the coffin, whose brass* 
plate glitters out of the gloomy vault into which 
it has just been lowered, as if flinging back, for 
the last time, the name of " Mary, wife of Joha 
Leybum." 



Enid, standing close to the foot of the grave,, 
catches sight of the first of those words; and 
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forthwith there rises to her mind a legend, told 
her long ago by an old Irish nurse, of another 
** Mary," of old times, whose grave being visited 
by the disciples of her Son, certain simple, soft- 
hearted, sadly ignorant fishermen — but those 
were the dark ages, remember — was found to 
contain, not the body of the Mother, but a bed 
of pure white lilies^ raising their ivory petals to 
Heaven from the spot where the woman had 
lain ; and the girl wonders whether, if this grave 
were opened a year hence, they should find 
lilies growing within in like manner. She- does 
not think it at all improbable; but, not feeling 
quite sure on the point, thinks it will be well to 
make certain by planting some bulbs without 
delay at the head of the tomb; thus uncon- 
sciously imitating certain religious men in all 
creeds, who, feeling that the images of their 
gods ought to possess more intelligence— -or, to 
use a nursery phrase, " take more notice " — than 

the images of ordinary men, are constrained 

• 

to use a little mechanical ingenuity to bestow 
the required powers in their insensible toys. 
Humble-minded creatures, content to bury their 
own talents for the advancement of their fa- 

2—2 
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vourite dogmas, and mistaken as humble - 
minded, in that, by forcing the dogma, they 
injure the creed to which it pertains. 

Jack stands beside Enid, his hands tightly 
clasped before him, his head rather erect, and 
his eyes raised with a wistful, far-away look, as 
if he were trying to see into that distant Heaven 
whither his mother's spirit had so lately flown. 
He is not, however: no such thing. Jack loved 
his mother dearly; but till two minutes ago, 
until the rattle of the gravel on the coffin-lid 
brought his eyes back to earth with a start, he 
had been thinking of something widely difierent 
— /.^., a schoolboy's head visible through one of 
the upper grammar school windows ! 

How is this ? Is the boy worse than a hea- 
then, and utterly devoid of feeling ? 

Not so. He is simply acting on the natural 
result of that noble British custom of keeping 
our dead with us until a regard for our own 
health obliges us to bury them out of sight In 
other countries, the dead are buried within 
twenty-four hours after the soul has departed 
from the body, and while the first sublime 
beauty of death is fresh on their marble brow ; 
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and this speedy parting causes such bitter grief 
to the friends and relations who cluster round 
this perfect image of their loved one, and cover 
it with flowers ere it is hurried from their sight, 
that they envy us our greater liberty in the 
matter, and think us blest in being allowed to 
keep the mortal remains of our departed friends 
with us for so long a time. Perchance they may 
be right, and to some this privil^e may be 
indeed a blessing; but to many and many 
another — equally warm-hearted, but not equally 
dowered with what I may call the " sentiment of 
sorrow" — it is exactly the reverse. And grief 
which might have been earlier healed, grief 
which might have been eternally hallowed by 
the remembrance of the pallid but exquisite ma- 
jesty of those few first hours of non-existence, is 
rendered terrible in reality and eternally repulsive 
In memory, by that long week of darkness and 
gloom, pervaded by that stony face, changing 
with every hour, and darkening with the revolting 
shadows of mortality, until but too often it is with 
a feeling of painful relief that we see the cofSn 
lid closed at last, and are left to breathe freely 
after the shuddering misery of those last days. 
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Now, in the present instance. Jack is not at 
all the ideal boy of romance; but a very matter- 
of-fact lad of flesh and blood — a boy who hates 
the thought of death or decay, hates books, 
hates tears and trouble, hates above all being 
shut up indoors, debarred from air and sunshine; 
and who, for eight long days, has been pent 
within a close, darkened house, with nothing to 
see but melancholy faces on all sides, nothing to 
occupy him but his books, and nothing to arouse 
him but teasing the cat and wandering aim- 
lessly about the house, with an ever-pervading 
. sense of that room, where the still white figure 
lies all day and all night, and where he has 
never ventured to enter save for one semi-com- 
pulsory visit. 

Enid steals in and out often — sometimes 
alone, sometimes with Merle; and the latter 
has crept in once by himself, and stood gazing 
eagerly at the altered features of his dead aunt, 
till at last a sudden horror came over him, and, 
afraid to move, he burst into such shrill, wild 
cries that Mr. Leyburn, Aunt Jane, nurse, and 
Enid all rushed in at once; and the culprit was 
carried ofi*, and given six verses in the Bible to 
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learn by Aunt Jane, as a punishment for his 
*' indecent conduct" But after that, the room 
has been kept locked ; and Jack has not been 
sorry thereat Nay, now that he is out in the 
sweet, clear sunshine, with a gentle breeze stir- 
ring the autumnal red and gold of the plane 
trees, and rumpling the long green grass about 
his feet, with the grey walls of the old 
minster looking calmly down on him from 
one side, and the grammar school windows 
on the other, peering over the wall which 
separates its noisy, echoing yard from the 
•quietude of the minster close — as people call 
•that sacred square of ground wherein it is the 
privilege of certain of the oldest families round 
about to be buried — ^he feels, unhappy though 
he be, as though a heavy load had been lifted 
from his heart; and in spite of the solemnity of 
the service, his eyes will wander, first to the red 
tip of Aunt Jane's nose, gleaming vividly amon^ 
the folds of a huge black -bordered handker- 
chief; then to a loose stone in the wall, which 
he thinks might be useful for escalading feats; 
and lastly to the grammar school, where they 
rest curiously. It is history day, Jack recol- 
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lects; and history is just the one subject in 
which he is not backward. He feels half angry 
now, as he remembers that he has lost a week 
through no fault of his own, and will probably 
be more behindhand than ever this half; and he 
IS inclined to regard his schoolmates resentfully 
because they have not also struck work in com- 
pliment to his enforced idleness. Yet, when in 
the very act of thus thinking, a boy's face ap- 
pears peeping furtively from the school-room 
window — to which by right his back should be 
turned. Jack's virtuous indignation rises imme- 
diately, and forgetting that he has been con- 
demning the rest of the school for industry, he 
feels quite inclined to go right in and punch that 
bo3r's head for his impertinent curiosity. 

"Idle young cur!" thinks Jack. " Poking his 
nose into other people's affairs;" and then feels 
furious with himself, because those solemn words 
of "Dust to dust" recall him to a sense of his 
own forgetfulness. 

Merle is crying the whole time. Indeed, the 
front of his black timic is quite wet and smeared 
with tears, as he clings to Enid's hand; and 
Aunt Jane regards him approvingly for once. 
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although he is by no means a favourite of hers^ 
and she frequently observes that she ** cannot 
see rh)ane or reason for Mrs. John's fancy of 
foisting the expense of another child on her 
brother's household." 

*' So the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
the love of God, and the fellowship of the Holy 
Ghost, be with us all evermore." 

Archdeacon Hamilton had done at last; and 
the little funeral party was filing slowly out of 
the gateway, Mr. Leyburn with his sister first, 
and the children following, when a boy, who 
had been standing quietly in the background 
throughout the service, made a sort of dart for- 
ward, and catching Jack's hand, said, impul- 
sively — 

** Jack, I'm so awfully sorry;" after which he 
darted away again, and was seen no more. 

" I didn't know Clifton was here. How good 
of him!" whispered Enid, softly. 

Jack reddened with indignation. 

" He'd no business here," he retorted. " He 
wasn't asked. 6"^^"— Jack never used his 
mother's name now — "said 'only one or two 
intimate friends,' and named them. He wasn't 
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one." And Jack nibbed his offended hand 
against the leg of his trousers, and muttered 
something about "pushing;" for all which, I 
am bound to say that he felt more cheered and 
comforted by his friend's hasty word of sym- 
pathy than by any other event that had oc- 
curred since his mother's death. An additional 
enlivenment was finding all the blinds up on 
their return, and the sunshine streaming in on 
the deserted rooms, and making Enid's canary, 
which had been silent throughout the week, 
burst into a peal of jubilant song, which filled 
the whole house. 

Such song! It thrilled and twirled and rip- 
pled, rushed upstairs like a fountain of melody 
into the silent room above, flowed back in sweet, 
•short gushes of melody on the black and white 
tiled hall below; and set all the thrushes and 
linnets in the fgarden outside chirruping like 
mad for emulation. 

The effect of this peal of triumphant music 
on the several members of the bereaved family 
was widely different 

Mr. Leybum started, put his hand to his 
head as though in pain, and walked straight 
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into his study, shutting the door sharply behind 
him. 

Aunt Jane looked up in disapproving asto- 
nishment, and whispered to the maid who had 
admitted them — 

"Cover up that bird's cage at once, Jane. 
Most indecorous, such noise on the very day of 
the funeral." 

Enid thought — 

" Dear birdie ! how fond mamma was of him. 
I must ask nurse to give me a lump of sugar for 
him to-day;" and her great eyes filled with 
tender tears. 

Merle thought — 

"Now, I wonder whether birdie's singing so 
loud to-day because Aunt Mary has gone up to 
Heaven, instead of lying on the bed with her 
eyes shut, and that dreadful cloth under her 
chin." 

He forgot, you see, that Aunt Mary's soul was 
as much in Heaven while her body, made dread- 
ful by our hideous formulas of death, was lying 
on the bed, as now, when the priest had com- 
mitted it to the grave. But children's minds are 
not, as a rule, given to reflecting on subjects 
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which do not come within the immediate range 
of their senses. 

Jack didn't think anything — anything which 
could be put into words, at least; but that 
glorious outgush of song seemed to wake him 
from a bad dream. A vague impression came 
over his mind that some dreadful cloud, which 
had been hanging over the house, had suddenly 
melted away, leaving all clear and bright as it 
had been before. The frowning look faded from 
his face ; he tossed his cap on the hall table, and 
was already springing upstairs with an incipient 
whistle on his lips, and an incipient idea in his 
mind of " looking for mother," when Aunt Jane 
caught him by a little piece of his arm, and a 
look of horror which effectually recalled him to- 
himself. 

" Whistlings Jack, when your mother is hardly 
laid in her grave ! I did not think you so heart- 
less. For shame!" 

Jack hung his head, not at his aunt's words, 
but at his own forgetfulness. Seeing, however, 
that Miss Leybum was about to ^Mmprove the 
occasion" with one of those wearying, never- 
ending lectures in which elderly spinsters do so 
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greatly delight, and which utterly nullify the 
effect of their best-meant precepts, he wrenched 
his arm out of her grasp, and muttered, angrily — 

" Let me go. Aunt Jane, will you ? You 
needn't begin scolding me if I did whistle a 
bit" 

" Scold you, Jack ! " said Miss Leybum, 
severely. " I am sorry, indeed, you should 
speak in such a tone, and to-day! Have you 
no heart, no propriety ^ that you can't even pre- 
tend to care for your mother ?" 

Jack faced round on her, guarding himself 
with one arm, as he blurted out — 

"I hate propriety, and I hate pretending — 
women's humbugs, both of 'em — and I loved my 
mother a deal better than you ever did; and 
you've no right to nip me if I didn't" 

" No right to what, you bad, bad boy ?" asked 
Aunt Jane, her very crape stiffening with right- 
eous indignation. 

" Jack, dear ! " Enid remonstrated, timidly, 
from the bottom of the stairs. 

But at this moment a third person appeared 
on the scene — Mr. Leybum. Though carried on 
in angry whispers, the sound of dispute had 
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penetrated the study ; and now a tall figure 
appeared in the doorway, asking, in grave tones 
of annoyance — 

^* What is all this discussion ? Cannot there 
be peace here for even one day ?" 

His look took in Miss Leybum and Jack 
equally ; but the former, sure of her ground, 
answered, promptly — 

"I grieve indeed, John, that you should be 
disturbed ; but Jack's insolent and unfeeling 
conduct '* 

Jack Hung past her, and stood in the 
hall, looking up in Mr. Leybum's face con- 
fidently. 

" You know I wasn't unfeeling, father," he 
said, with a quiet certainty of being understood 
here ; " and I only told her she had no right to 
nip me. She hasn't, you know" (explanatorily); 
** and that isn't insolent, is it ?** 

Mr. Leybum looked pale and worried; but 
Jack was his favourite, and he answered less 
angrily than he had intended. 

^ I thought that you were too manly to mind 
being hurt. Jack ; not that your aunt meant to 
hurt you, I'm sure." 
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Great deprecation from Aunt Jane ; great 
mortification from Jack. He mind being hurt !. 

"I really must have quiet and order among 
you children. Your aunt has come here very 
kindly " — Miss Ley bum smiled graciously — 
"to superintend my house and take care of 
you children for a time — in fact, till I find some 
lady suited to the post ; and you are to be 
docile and obedient to her as" — with a sigh — 
" you were to your dear mother. Now, remem- 
ber what I have said. Enid, why don't you keep- 
the boys quiet?" 

Bang went the door again ; and he was gone, 
without waiting to be answered, and leaving a 
flushed and uncomfortable group behind him.. 
Aunt Jane was, of course, the one to recover 
speech first. 

" Now, children," she said, fussing up to them,, 
with a laudable desire to assert her dignity 
without further delay, "go upstairs and take 
off your things quietly, and then come down 
to me, and I will read you a short, improving 
chapter ; and I think " — with an eye especially 
on Jack — " that it would be a nice, suitable 
occupation for the day, and calming to your 
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minds, if you were each to learn a short psalm 
afterwards." 

There was no reply. The three children 
trooped upstairs with the cheerful submission of 
sheep goaded to slaughter by the sheep-dog 
snapping at their heels : Jack disdaining to 
offer further resistance by word or act, because 
** father said he wanted peace;" Enid's gentle 
little heart swelling with a vain longing for the 
tender mother whose very presence was peace, 
and a sorrowful feeling that she must have 
been to blame somehow, or father wouldn't have 
spoken so to her; and Merle clinging close to 
her side, and shrinking out of sight of Miss Ley- 
burn — that lady being the object of his special 
terror and dislike. 

Poor little motherless trio ! And even the 
canary had left off singing — ^Jane, obedient to 
orders, having covered him up with a dark cloth, 
and stopped the cheering sound of his jubilant 
notes from going forth on their mission of joy 
and comfort. 

Verily, it takes very little to make discord in 
a happy home. A woman's death breedeth 
tears, a woman's tongue breedeth wrath ; and in 
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such as Aunt Jane the latter never ceaseth until 
the former be come. Peradventure they do not 
feel, under the heavy grave clods, that the cease- 
less wagging of that unruly member has driven 
away all heart from those around them by the 
time Death lays his icy finger on the restless 
lips, and says, '' Be still !" 

It was evening of the same day. The im- 
proving chapter had been read, and the psalms 
said. Mr. and Miss Leybum were partaking of 
their sad six o'clock dinner downstairs ; and the 
children were in the school-room, tea over, and 
the unhappy look still dark on each little face. 

"Shalt I get out your books, Jack?" asked 
Enid, trying to speak cheerfully; for the boys 
were to go to school on the morrow, and it was 
their custom to prepare lessons on the evening 
before. 

"No; what's the use?" replied Jack, drearily. 
"I don't know where we are, or anjrthing^ 
Those fellows" — ^in an angry tone — "will have 
gone on miles ahead, qi course." 

" I have learnt some of mine every day," said 
Merle, " and niy head adies too much now to go 
over tl\em ; but I think, Enid, if you'd read the 

VOL. r. 3 
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Latin aloud to me, and ask me questions here 
and there, I should like that." 

" More than Enid would, I expect," said Jack. 
^*Well, when I was your age, I'd have been 
ashamed to let a girl teach me." 

" I suppose that was why you didn't learn," 
replied Merle, rather pertly, from his safe comer 
by Enid. 

Jack half rose, with an angry face ; but recol- 
lected that " father wanted ptoce," and sat down 
and swallowed his wrath. 

"Merle," said his little guardian, gravely, 
" you are very rude to Jack ; and I don't think 
mother would have let me help you at all to- 
night if she had heard you." 

Merle was just beginning a vehement dis- 
claimer of this opinion; but before the words 
were uttered, the attention of all three children 
was attracted by something new — a couple of 
sharp raps on the window! 

** What's that?" they all cried out tc^ether. 

" A robber," said Enid, getting up as if to go 
forward. 

" A ghost !" cried Merle, shrinking back. 

'* The wind," said Jack, without moving. 
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But all tiiree were in the wrong ; for now a 
human voice^ muffled by the glass, was heard 
speaking in tones which sounded familiar^ and 
the voice said — 

'* Let me in." 
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CHAPTER III. 

MARSHTON FALLOWS. 



ARSHTON FAL- 
LOWS lies in the 
hollows of Home- 
shire, within fif^ 
miles of Londoa A 
I flourishing old town, 
even as seen from 
; railway, which winds 
along the low ridge of 
lalk hills lying on its 
northern extremity : flou- 
ri^iing and picturesque withal, having a market 
every Saturday; a minster built in the early 
Norman period, and rich in Gothic architecture ; 
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a grammar school endowed with the right of 
presenting one youth yearly to a scholarship in 
Magdalen College Oxford, and presided over 
by the Rev. Dr. Northcote, M.A., F.ILG.S., and 
fellow of the aforesaid college. 

Right in the centre of the town stands the 
market-place— a large, open square, through the 
centre of which runs the High-street, stretching 
cast and west. Here, at one corner of the 
square, is the new London and County Bank, 
with its shining plate glass windows, grand 
white stuccoed front, and brisk young manager, 
with curly' hair and fair moustache, all forming 
ah amusii^ contrast to the old bank-— a squai^ 
heavy, stone building, on the oppdsite side df 
the way, with a quaint, massive porch, like a 
miniature edition of itsdf, jutting out int6 the 
road so as to completely exclude any gleam of 
light from the deeply sunk, small-paned window 
on either side ; and boasting a Couple of ancient, 
rusty extinguishers, flanking the doorway like 
iron sentinels keeping guard oxi either side — 
useless relics of the past nowadays, though onc^ 
in constant service for putting out the links 
carried before the banker's wife when reti\nliq|( 
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from some evening festivity in her sedan-chair. 
On the huge door, studded with nails, and 
hidden from view by its sheltering porch, is a 
large brass plate, dim with years and want of 
cleaning ; but setting forth in plain Roman capi- 
tals the words — " Leybum and Son, Bankers j" 
and John Leybum, Esq., banker and county 
magistrate, is the father of little Jack and Enid, 
whose acquaintance we made on the melancholy 
day of their mother's death. 

That house is no mushroom building, nor are 
fhe Leybums new people in the Homeshire 
county. Leybum and Son have reigned over 
the old bank ever since Henry the Eighth's 
time, when it came to pass that a worthy young 
citizen, having had the honour of entertaining^ 
the jolly monarch and his court while pass* 
ing through Marshton Fallows on one of the 
royal progresses, was further favoured by being 
asked to lend his Majesty a silver florin. Bluff 
Harry being, as we may suppose, short of cash 
on that evening; whereupon the King cried 
out — 

**By God's wounds, Leybum" (his favourite 
oath), ''we will make you our banker, and draw 
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Upon you whenever we pass through this wor- 
shipful city of ours." 

Leybum bowed low, and answered nought 
but "Sire, your words are law." However, it 
would appear that the phrase meant something 
more than an ordinary courtier's speech in the 
young townsman's mouth; for, six months later, 
one Master Leybum, banker, is mentioned as 
having arrived at Whitehall, for the purpose of 
paying his court to the King, and asking the 
hand in marriage of a rosy-lipped young damsel. 
Mistress Dorothy Paget, who had ridden in the 
train of good Queen Katharine on the occasion 
of the royal visit to Marshton Fallows. 
. Harry the Eighth was not the most amiable 
of monarchs in general, and rather more fond of 
taking than giving in marriage. However, it 
fortunately chancing that he had no special 
desire to keep the fair Dorothy to himself, and 
being moreover pleased that his careless word 
had been so dutifully acted upon, he graciously 
bestowed the maiden on her citizen lover; and 
futhermore dowered her with five thousand 
marks in good red gold for a wedding portion—* 
adding, in jocular explanation, that he paid that 
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sum down as interest for the florin lent six 
months before; 

"And I pray God, your Majesty, all my 
business fare as well in the future as it hath 
4one to-day," Leybum answered, and so led his 
bride away, and after much junketing and re- 
velry installed her in the new banking-house at 
the east comer of the market-place at Marshton 
Fallows. 

So runs the family chronicle of the Leybums; 
and as the worthy citizen's prayer had been 
granted by a tolerably fair and constant flow of 
prosperity ever since, it is little wonder if the 
present owner of the name claims the right of 
ranking with the county people on equal terms, 
and looks down With most sublimely contempt- 
uous toleration on the juvenile erection across 
the way. 

Standing a little back from the High-street; 
at the farther side of the market-place, is the 
grand old minster church of St Winifred's, with 
the statue of that renowned virgin — just flttit^ 
her head, much defaced by time and minus the 
nose, on to her shoulders — over the arched 
Gothic porch ; and crossing the market-place in 
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a diagonal line, you come to the Com Exchange, 
a massive, handsome building, where on Satur- 
dajrs the &nners sit at little desks before great 
bags of com and meal, doing their barter and 
sale in amicable rivalry; and where, on other 
occasions, concerts, penny readings, and even 
amateur theatricals, are given for the delecta- 
tion of the Marshton Fallowsites. Cross over 
^ain to the High-street, and, looking down ft; 
past Rudge die new London bookseller's in- 
viting shop, and Thompson the draper's, whose 
flaming prints and gorgeous jackets, of most 
un- Bond -street -like cut, are familiar to all 
'Marshton Fallows, you may see the white front 
of the newly renovated Town Hall, airing itself 
in the sunshine beyond six tall young poplar 
trees, enclosed within a row of little posts and 
chains. 

But we will not go in that direction, if you 
please; for save at assize times, which' only 
occur once in three years, when the judge and 
barristers come down from London, and the 
occasion of the annual county ball, or rarer 
charity bazaar, there is nothing of interest in 
the Town Hall; and I want you to look at tlie 
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grammar school— a tally brick, gabled house, 
built in the reign of Elizabeth, once red, but 
long since faded to a dingy brown, round whose 
wide portals there are always two or three boys 
lingering; and from which, at noon and sun* 
down, a perfect sea of urchins rushes forth 
whooping, shouting, and yelling in the delight 
of short-lived freedom. It stands at one side of 
the minster, and has a laige playground and two 
long meadows sloping down to the back of Mr. 
Leybum's grounds; for the Leybums do not 
live at the old bank now — Leybum senior being 
indeed only a sleeping partner in the firm, and 
keeping his name in it merely till his grandson, 
Jack, is old enough to be admitted to the title 
of " Son," The old gentleman lives at Leybum 
Court, a grand place in Warwickshire with an 
elderly maiden daughter; and being a somewhat 
dictatorial and choleric individual, while Aunt 
Jane is decidedly of the acrid and frosty species 
of old maid, it is a special dread and misery 
with Jack and Enid to be invited to pay a visit 
to grandpa; Jack, indeed, having been known 
to hide for three days in an empty fowlhouse 
behind the stables, only emerging for occasional 
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raids on the larder, rather than accompany his 
sister on one of these pleasure (?) excursions. 

It is only fair to say that when, Enid being 
gone, he returned to his home quarters, his 
father welcomed him with a sound flogging, in 
lieu of the scriptural fatted calf; but I doubt 
whether even this rightful Nemesis has changed 
the young gentleman's views on the subject of 
trips to Warwickshire, 

Jack is only two from the bottom of the fourth 
form at school — ^not a very high rank for a boy 
who has passed his twelfth year ; and Mr. Ley- 
bum has already informed him that, unless he 
gain the scholarship aforementioned before he is 
eighteen, he will not be allowed what Jack calls 
" a shy at college" at all, but be put on a stool 
at the bank without further delay. Jack says 
he will gain it; and as he is not in the habit of 
random boasting, Enid is quite satisfied on the 
point, and does not feel unsisterly in glorifying 
Merle, who, though nearly three years Jack's 
junior, and frequently kept at home by ill- 
health, is first in the third form, and bids fair to 
pass his cousin before long; but then Merle is 
to be a clergyman and go to Oxford, anyhow* 
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Mrs. Leyburn had arranged that with her hus- 
band, and Enid is glad, for it prevents any like- 
lihood of the boys clashing. 

If Merle, however, beats Jack at learning, the 
latter has the advantage of being one of those 
twelve privil^ed boys who go into school an 
hour later than their fellows every Thursday 
morning: a right pertaining to the chorister 
boys, or those who have joined the choir at the 
minster. Merle has not a note of music in his 
voice — and indeed, his narrow chest and weak 
lungs would always prevent his becoming a 
singer ; but Jack's young trumpet is deep and 
strong, and, without being particularly melli- 
fluous, is so true that Herr Baiier, the good old 
Saxon choir-master, would be sorry to lose him 
from his young troop, at the head of which 
marches Clifton Gore, a lad about Jack's age, 
and also a fourth form boy, but possessing a 
voice of such exceeding beauty as beats all his 
fellows to nothing; and which, clear as a lark 
and fresh as a nightingale, rises above every 
other, ringing and thrilling in waves of perfect 
melody from porch to chancel of the old minster 
ir-now floating like an angel's whisper in the 
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high^ arched roof, now pealing like a bell through; 
aypt and vestry, and making Herr Baiier clasp 
his hands in despair that the owner of such a 
wcmderful organ should be a wealthy baronet's^ 
only son, instead of a poor lad obliged to make 
his living by his God-given talents. 

** Wit dat voice, mein tear," Herr Baiier would, 
say, spreading out his fat fingers in the air, " you 
woult haf allLonton — ja, and all Paris, mat wit 
joy; and money ! why Gott im Himmel ! one,, 
two, tree tousant you would easy make in one 
season. Jack Leybum, he haf making for goot 
bass someday; hut you/'^ and the ten plump- 
and dirty fingers would receive a wave vigorous 
enough to send a little shower of snuff among 
the boys; while Jack, passing his arm through 
Clifton's, would march off in far greater delight 
at the praise than his companion. For yoiing 
Gore is Jack's best and dearest friend; and^ 
unsentiniental as is the banker's son, Clifton's 
triumphs are a hundred times better than any 
of his own. They live close together now, too; 
for though Clifton's real home' is that turreted 
mansion whose tall flagstaff is just visible over 
Amberley Wood, which lies about a mile be- 
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yond the south bank of the river^ his father and 
mother are at present travelling in Italy, and 
prefer boarding Master Clifton with Dr. North- 
cote, to leaving him sole master pro tern, at the 
Hall; while Jack has only to turn round the 
comer to find himself in Grove-road, where fifty 
yards or so of walking brings him to his own 
house — a laige, old-fashioned building, standing 
back in its ample, high-walled gardens, and 
looking rather out of place among the newer 
villas and cottages of this favourite street with 
the Marshton Fallows gentry; which, turning 
ere long at a sharp angle, widens into a broad 
road, planted with trees on either side, leading 
to St. John's-on-the-Hill, the new High church, 
and making the fashionable Sunday promenade 
for the middle-'class townsfolk. 

All this part of Marshton Fallows is called 
the New Town, and is not nearly so in- 
teresting to artists and antiquarians as the old 
part, with its narrow streets, queer signs, and 
queerer old houses — some of them fac-similes 
of Hawthorn's " seven-gabled house " — their 
shaip, vandyked roofs looking as if cut out 
against the blue summer sky, with a square, 
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latticed window in each gable; and the whole 
front of the houses crossed and laced with a 
network of time-stained beams supporting the 
brick and plaster. Others, again, have their 
upper storeys projecting in a large bow fully 
six feet over the little, diamond-paned windows, 
full of mignonette and scarlet geraniums, and 
the squat front door beneath. The side walks 
in this part of the town are barely three feet 
wide, guarded by stout, moss-grown posts, and 
full of pitfalls, among which you must pick your 
way carefully, unless you prefer walking in the 
middle of the road, which, being paved with 
rpund, peaked stones, jumbled together point 
uppermost^ is decidedly painful both for man 
and beast Yes; despite the picturesque old 
houses and quaint, low-browed shops, like frown- 
ing old men, with their hatch doors and won- 
derful painted or gilded signs projecting from 
the tiled roof, you feel glad to escape from the 
old town, and passing through the market-place 
again, with its graceful drinking fountain in the 
centre, made of white marble, and designed by 
Sir Francis Chantrey, to ease your feet by a 
stroll in the grass meadows sloping to the river, 
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ivhich runs along, now foaming over a shallow^ 
pebbly strand, now sleeping in deep and sullen 
pools, on its way to join the Ouse about half a 
mile below Amberley village. 

That river is the especial delight of the 
grammar school boys; but it is by no means 
safe, and those unable to swim are forbidden 
to bathe in any but one sheltered creek, the 
limits of which are strictly staked out^ and 
which is popularly known as the ^washing 
tub " among the young gentlemen who frequent 
it Jack and Clifton greatly despise the " tub,*' 
both being adepts in the national art; but Merle^ 
who gets too chilly in. the water to enjoy it 
thoroughly, is still a prisoner within the line of 
stakes^ and only envies Jack his greater liberty 
because it separates him from Clifton, who is 
the general darling of the school, and as much a 
hero with Merle as with Jack Leybum. 

** Punch** Kinnardson, as the boys are apt to 
call him, on account of his large nose, has not 
lived all his life in Marshton Fallows. His 
mother was Mrs. Leybum's sister; and many 
years ago the Reverend Canon Merle^s two- 
beautiful daughters were reigning toasts in the 
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neighbouring county. Both were to make good 
matches; and it is a proof of the high estiikia- 
tion in which the Leybums of Marshton Fallows 
were held, that when Mary, the elder, refused 
Sir Harry Templemore, a maii of rank and 
fashion, for plain Johii Leybum, banker, her 
father did not attempt to oppose her decision, 
but gave the young lady his blessing, and 
dowered her with five thousand pounds, paid 
into Mr. Leybum's private account at the bank 
on his wedding day. 

Isabelle, the second and the lovelier of the 
two, was less fortunate in her marriage, choosing 
to elope one day with her father's curate — ^a 
penniless lad, just ordained, and without a rag 
of interest to assist his advancement — and by 
this imprudent act ruined herself and him alike; 
for on their writing a penitent letter, imploring 
forgiveness and permission to return to the rec- 
tory, the Rev. Mr. Merle immediately forwarded 
all Isabelle's trunks, books, and every triflii^ 
article of property pertaining to herself to the 
London Hotel, whence the foolish pair had 
written, accompanying the consignment with a 
polite note, in which he said he trusted Mi^ 
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Kinnardson would find her effects all correct, 
as he must decline any further intercourse with 
her or her husband for the future. 

And to this resolve the father held with un- 
flmching severity: no want of money — and the 
Kinnardsons suffered grinding poverty, even to 
lack of the bare necessities of life — softening 
Mr. Merle's determination; or inducing him to 
allow Mary to hold the smallest communication 
with, much less offer any assistance to, her un- 
fortunate sister. 

When, however, Miss Merle married John 
Leybum, one of her first acts was to endeavour 
to seek out Isabelle, whose letters, meeting no 
reply, had ceased entirely for some months past. 
But, alas! Mr. and Mrs. Kinnardson had left 
England for the colonies by then, giving their 
address to none of those who had cast them off ; 
nor did either of them return, until the husband's 
death drove his wife and child back to England, 
and to the loving welcome awaiting them with 
Mary Leybum. Mr. Merle had died, in the in- 
terval, leaving a second five thousand pounds — 
which would have been Isabelle's under other 
circumstances — ^to his elder daughter; and she, 
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a sweety tender-hearted woman, already well-to- 
do, felt so unhappy at being thus made the 
means of robbing her only sister, that when Isa- 
belle Kinnardson, broken in health and soured 
in temper, arrived at Marshton Fallows only 
to die after a few months of lingering sickness. 
Maty Leybum felt towards the little orphan — 
thus at four years old left to her care — as 
she might to any innocent creature injured or 
wronged through her means. 

Her kind eyes filled with tears as she con- 
trasted his feeble health and shrunken limbs 
with her own strong and sturdy children ; and 
as she sat beside him at night, while he wailed 
and moaned in sickness which had been aggra- 
vated, if not induced, by want of proper food 
and medical care, her motherly heart overflowed 
with love for tlie lonely little child; and she 
frequently irritated her husband and aroused 
Jack's jealousy by the persistent indulgences 
and partiality which no fractiousness or trouble 
on Merle's part could prevent her showing to 
her nephew. Indeed, little Kinnardson soon 
dung to Mrs. Leybum more fondly than he had 
done to his own peevish, ailing mother; and 
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would sit on her k^ and hang round her neck 
whenever he had a chance^ and much to the 
contempt of Jack; who despised sudi demonstra- 
tions as unmanly. 

And now this mild and loving woman was 
gone — taken to Him who had said that '' even a 
cup of water given to one of these little ones in 
His name should not go without a reward.*' 
The birth of a third child, who only lived a 
few hours, was too much for Maiy Lcybum's 
strength. She never thoroughly recovered ; and 
the three last months of her life were chiefly 
spent in training Enid for the task that lay 
before her — that of being the sole medium and 
softening elem^it in a housdiold which was to 
contain three men of such varying characters 
as Mr. Leybum, Jack, and Merle. 

Would Enid's strength be sufficient for such 
a post ? Yes. Looking at the firm sweetness 
of eyes and mouth, the sole resemblance be- 
tween mother and daughter, Mrs. Leybum felt 
her anxiety fading away; and when her last 
hour came she scrupled not, as we have seen, 
to lay a charge too heavy for many women on 
the diouldeis of a little girl not jret ten years old. 




CHAPTER IV. 




CLIFTON. 

JACK jumped up and opened the case- 
ment ; upon which a small and very 
white hand was laid on his shoulder, 
and a boy about his own age sprang 
l^htly on to the floor. 

"Why, it's Clifton Gore!" cried Merle; and 
opened his eyes and mouth wide with surprise. 

Clifton Gore it was, and he now came forward, 
smiling on the three surprised faces ; but with a 
little shy uncertainty withal written on his own, 
as if asking — ^** Am I welcome?" 

Assuredly the answer^ in nine cases out of 
ten, would have been "Yes." 

As he is to be one of my heroes, and as, 
despite his faults and follies, I cannot but love 
him better than many a better man, I am just 
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going to make a slight sketch of a person who^ 
once seen, could never be foigotten by friend or 
foe. 

It was such a handsome face : then as now, 
simply perfect, and more like the idealized pic- 
ture of an angel than an ordinary boy ; then as 
now, winning every heart as much by the fasci- 
nation of expression as the r^fularity of the 
features ; then as now, a face with all the beauty 
of woman, all the character of manhood. 

Look at it at present, with the firelight danc- 
ing on it, now flickering over the broad, fair 
forehead — off which the golden hair falls in short, 
silken waves — and the little delicately cut nose, 
with just sufficient ripple in its Grecian outline 
to redeem it from effeminacy; now lighting up 
the long, laughing eyes of that rare violet blue, 
and shaded by lashes long and dark enough to 
move the envy of a Circassian dancing girl ; and 
curved, mocking lips, with just a babyish pout 
in them when asking a favour, which would 
soften the hardest heart to grant it; now flaming 
out brightly enough to take in the entire head, 
so small and well-shaped, and set so lightly and 
erectly on the slight figure as to give him the 
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effect of being taller than Jack, though in reality 
the boys are the same height exactly. 

Can you wonder that ladies call that boy a 
^ darling/' and grim tutors relax the sternness of 
their countenances when young Gore is the cul- 
prit arraigned before the academical benches? 
Can you wonder if hereafter he win women's 
love by the bushel ? or if the magic of his eyes 
and smile be potent both to make and break 
those most fragile of toys — ^human hearts ? 

It would be hardy indeed, to imagine that any 
length of years could disfigure that noble face 
with a cloud of remorse, or darken it with shame; 
that even the bitterest of this world's mischances 
could ever quell the light in those liquid eyes, or 
force them to the ground in shame before the 
very ones into which they are now looking so 
lovingly. 

'' II y a des h^ros dans le mal ainsi que dans 
le bien," saith Rochefoucauld. 

Is Clifton Gore to be one of these former ? 

Time will show. 

He had turned to Jack at once, though both 
Enid and Merle spoke their welcome first — 
Jack's face, indeed, rather expressing disappro- 
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bation — ^and taking his hand, said, in hi3 own 
quick, impulsive way — 

. ** Jack, IVe no business to come to-night ; but 
I did so want to see you* And I thought you 
wouldn't mind. Do you ?" 

**What did you come in at the window for?" 
asked Jack, not committing himself to an answer 
^yet. 

^Because I shouldn't have been allowed to 
come properly ; so I went to bed with a tooth* 
iiche" — ^his eyes dancing gleefully — **and after 
tipping old Jenkins not to tell, slipped down the 
diapel stairs, cut across the garden and field, 
climbed your wall — didn't I whiten my trousers 
too, doing it ! — and got up by your old dodge 
of the ivy. It really is as good as a ladder. 
Jack." 

"I dare say!" grumbled Jack. "Nice thing 
to have a ladder for thieves or any one to walk 
in at. Enid thought you were a robber." 

"Did you, Enid?" turning to her with the 
pretty, graceful readiness of a grown courtier. 
^ And you are so pale. I hope I didn't frighten 
you. Did I?" 

^No, indeed, Clifton; and Jack is veiy glad 
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to see you, I know," she answered, anxious to 
excuse her brother's seeming churlishness. 

"Jack!" with a smile at his friend, "why 
lie's delighted ; he always is when he's crossest. 
Dear old beggar! — ^he may be as cross as he 
likes with me to-night. I don't mind." 

The full understanding of the other's troubles 
conveyed in these few words was just what Jack 
wanted. He put his arm over Clifton's shoulder 
with a gfreat sigh of relief, as he said — 

" Of course I'm glad to see you, Clif. Oh^ 
Clif, it's all so horrid!" 

Clifton did not ask "What?" as some boys 
might have done ; he only said, cheerfully — 

" You'll come to school to-morrow, won't 
you ?" 

"Yes; but I don't care for that, when of 
course I shall be back of all you fellows," relaps- 
ing into grimness. 

"Not much, I think," said Clifton, brightly^ 
"You see, there's been Saturday and Sunday 
between ; and then Thursday you always get 
bad marks in writing class, so you won't lose by 
missing that ; and, Jack, we didn't have history 
to-day as usual." 
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"How's that?" 

" It's put off till to-morrow ; so we had Greek 
Instead." 

"By Greoige, how jolly I" cried Jack. "But 
why? I don't make out" 

" Oh ! Well, one of the boys got the fourth 
form to petition for it on account of you; and 
old Northcote wa^ in ,a good humour, and 
agreed." 

" One of the boys !" repeated Jack, scornfully. 
** Why don't you say it was you? What a hum- 
bug you are, Clif 1" and he gave his friend's arm 
a grateful g^p and shake. 

" Oh, Clif, how good of you ! I'm so vety 
glad," cried Enid, pleasure for Jack overcoming 
her sh3aiess, and making her great eyes shine 
happily. 

Clifton laughed carelessly. 

" I think you want some one to be good to 
you. Miss Enid," he said, smiling. "You can't 
think how ill you do look. Doesn't she, Jack ?" 

Jack hadn't noticed it, of course; but he 
looked at her now, and then, turning to Clifton, 
said in a solemn undertone, as in full explana- 
tion — 
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"We've got Aunt Jane here I'* 

**Aunt yanel—vrho's she ?*' 

" The one that lives with grandpa." 

"Oh-h! And isn't she nice ?" 

"No, she aint.nice ; she's a beast" 

" Oh, Jack, she doesn't mean — ^* 

"Now, you hold your tongue, Enid. Girls 
always try to finnify off things. I tell you what 
it is, Clif, if it wasn't for father I wouldn't stand 
her two minutes. Fancy" (sinking his voice) 
*' her in mother^ s place ! " 

" Poor old Jack ! but never mind — you'll be 
going to school to-morrow; so, after all, it's 
little Enid to be pitied most" 

" Oh, Enid never minds anything," said Jack, 
speaking simply as a matter of fact, and not at 
all as if it were a merit in Enid. 

"Oh, no, I don't mind. Jack," said Enid, 
serenely, and equally unconscious of any merit 
in the matter. 

Clifton, however, looked at her admiringly. 
Indeed, having no sisters of his own, and having 
seen other little sisters squabbling with and 
snubbing their brothers, he rather considered 
Enid a model of what a little girl should be, 
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and quite a brilliant example of unselfishness 
and good temper; while Enid looked up to him 
in shy admiration, as a sort of prince and hero, 
from the fact of his being Jack'^ friend and 
leader; and was fond of him beisides, in her 
quiet, little, faithful way, because he was more 
gtotle and friendly with her than is the wont of 
schoolboys towards little maidens of nine or ten, 
and had on one occasion signalized himself by 
an act of gallantry in her behalf, whidi was such 
a good example of Clifton's character that I' 
must tell it you. 

Enid happened to be spending the day with 
Dr. Northcote's little girl; and Clifton, who was 
a boarder there, happening to run in to mend 
the handle of his cricket bat before going down 
the field, heard the two children discussing a 
juvenile party to which they were both going. 

" I shall wear niy new white frock," said Rose 
Northcote, pompously; "with a sky-blue sash; 
and a sky-blue ribbon in my hair. Sister Mary 
will wear a rose in hers ; but she is sixteen, you 
know. Don't you wish 3rou were sixteen, Enid? 
It must be so nice to wear roses in one's hair." 

•Veiy nice," said Enid, who was not quite 
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eight ''But still, a sky-blue ribbon will look 
very pretty." 

''And nurse says it is to have great, long 
ends. What shall you wear in your hair, Enid 
—pink?" 

"No," said Enid, rather dolorously; "nothing. 
Mamma said so. I had a new blue ribbon last 
time, and nurse told me to put it in the drawer, 
and I didn't; and " — her voice trembling — 
" Floss chewed it up. So mamma said I should 
not have a new one next time." 

"Well, I think that was very unkind of your 
mamma," said Rosy, "when you foigot it, of 
course. Nurse took me to choose my ribbon 
my own self." 

"No, I didn't foiget it I told nurse she 
might put it ^way" put in Enid, with prompt 
honesty; "and so nurse said mamma was right 
not to waste money on getting another. But I 
think yours will look very pretty, Rose," with 
a brave effort at forgetting her own trouble. 

■' So do I," said Rosy, who did not appreciate 
the effort. "But I should like to be sixteen 
and wear a flower." 

Clifton had mended his bat by this time, and 
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a bright idea struck him. He was too young to 
enter into Mrs. Leybum's reason for denying 
Enid the new ribbon; but he could appreciate 
the difference between Enid's uncomplaining 
good temper and Rosy's selfish triumph; and^ 
resolving that the former should be rewarded^ 
jumped up from his seat, glanced at the clock, 
made a mental calculation as to how long it 
would fc^ke him to get to the High-street and 
back before joining the other cricketers, and 
tapping Enid on the head, said, meaningly — 

"Never mind, Enid, I dare say you'll wear 
flowers before Rosy does." 

After which he tore downstairs, without wait- 
ing for an answer from the astonished little 
girls. Arrived at the market-place, he pro- 
ceeded to fumble in all his pockets, and was 
rather discomfited at finding only sixpence in 
coppers therein, being all that remained of his 
week's pocket money. Still, roses might be pur- 
chasable for sixpence. He was not clever in 
the cost of such articles, and as the party was 
for that evening, and he was in a hurry to join 
the cricketers, there was no time for getting a 
loan from any one ; wherefore he hurried along 
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looking for artificial flowers, and resolving to 
ask the price of the very first he saw. Now, it 
so happened that Mr. Davies, the confectioner, 
had just placed a fine birthday cake in his win- 
dow, which, among other ornaments,, boasted a 
goigeous pink rose, with four emerald green 
frosted leaves, and a silver paper stalk growing 
stiffly out of its white sugar crown. Clifton's 
attention was caught at once by this floral tri- 
umph of art, and not being conversant with the 
particular shops where ladies buy their head- 
dresses, his only doubt was as to whether such a 
lovely article could be bought for sixpence. He 
went in and asked. 

The confectioner opened his eyes wide, and 
said — 

" Why, dear heart, Master Gore, whatever can 
you want with that rose?" 

"That's nothing to you, Davies," said little 
Clifton, who would have died rather than con- 
fessed to buying flowers for a girl. " I rather 
like the thing" — trying quite unsuccessfully 
to hide his intense admiration for it — "and, 
if it isn't more than sixpence — ^why, I'll buy 
it" 
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"Why, really, sir — ^he! he! — sixpence v/ould 
be giving it away!" 

Its real worth might have been threepence. 

"Well, I aint going to give more, Davies. I 
always buy of you." 

"Ah, well, Master Gore, on that account, and 
to you, sir." 

The flower was taken out, twisted in a piece 
of paper, and given to Clifton, who paid his six- 
pence, and departed in huge triumph. Unfor- 
tunately, it was blowing hard, and the paper 
covering, not being very secure, blew away 
before Clifton had taken many steps, leaving his 
rose denuded. To put it in his pocket would 
have spoilt it ; and so he was reduced to carry 
it openly in his hand — a spectacle which pro- 
yoked the unmannerly mirth of another little 
urchin, one of the Rev. Simeon Smallwater's 
private pupils. Between these young gentlemen 
and the grammar school boys civil war raged, as 
a matter of course; and here was an opportunity 
for annoying one of the stronger party too good 
to be lost 

Young Smallwaterite began to jeer. 

Clifton sternly bade him shut up. 
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Smallwaterite said he didn't take his orders 
from pretty little girls with roses to stick in 
their curls. 

Clifton asked did he want a thrashing? 

Smallwaterite hoped he wouldn't be so un- 
ladylike as to think of such a thing. 

Clifton darted at him, and punched his head. 

Smallwaterite ducked, came up behind him, 
and knocked his hat off into the mud. 

Clifton grew scarlet, laid his rose carefully on 
a doorstep, and turned up his cuffs for battle. 
The wind instantly blew his rose on to the 
pavement Smallwaterite laughed loudly, and 
threw pebbles at him. A lady, superb in velvets 
and silks, happened to be passing on her way to 
a morning call. To her Clifton presented the 
flower, saying, with a bow— 

" Please to be so kind, ma'am, as to hold this 
for me a moment;" then, without waiting for 
an answer, rushed away, knocked Smallwaterite 
down, pummelled him till he howled, pursued 
him to the comer of the street, and then re- 
turned, a little flushed but quite cool, and, dust- 
ing his jacket, picked up his hat, wiped it, put it 
on, and, taking his rose from the lady with a 
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courteous little speech of thanks, walked off 
homewards. I have been told by an eye-witness 
that the expression of the worthy dame, who 
happened to be stout, ponderous, and dignified^ 
at thus being made a sort of extempore bottle- 
holder, was rich to behold. Indeed, this eye- 
witness, a curate of St. Winifred's, was so much 
amused that, on going on to see Mrs. Leybum, 
he told her all about it. 

Shortly afterwards entered Miss Enid in charge 
of the Northcotes' nurse, and rosy with delight. 

"Clifton Gore had given her that rose, and 
might she wear it at the party ? She wouldn't 
ever be rude to nurse again, and Clifton would 
be vexed if she didn't." 

Mrs. Leybum felt very much inclined to 
laugh. She sent Enid to take off her hat^ and 
thereupon nurse took an opportunity of men- 
tioning that Clifton had "only sixpence that 
morning, so must have spent that on it. It 
weren't fit to wear for a young lady, nohow; but 
he was such a ridiculous boy, and, if she might 
make so bold, little missy did deserve a new 
ribbin, she did, she had behaved that nicely 
when Miss Rosy was a-boasting of hers." 
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Mrs. Leybum smiled and listened, finally dis- 
missed nurse, had her little laugh, and took 
commune with herself: the result of which was 
that Miss Enid was called in, given a little 
motherly talking to, and permitted to wear the 
much-endangered rose. 

" Of course, I know nine out of ten would say 
I was wrong," she observed to her husband that 
evening. "Mrs. A. would have held to her 
word, and not let Enid wear flower or ribbon. 
However, / must think a little of the boy; and 
after spending his last sixpence, and doing 
battle for the thing besides, if it were to make 
the child a laughing-stock, she should wear it" 

And accordingly the kind mother took trou- 
ble to curl up the stiff stalk, extinguish the 
violent leaves as much as possible, and tuck the 
rose among the thick brown curls on the little 
head that was to wear it — a labour of love that 
was rewarded not only by Enid's intense grati- 
tude, but by the sight of Clifton at the party, 
with a bruise about the size of a shilling over his 
lefl eye, the cause of which he was steadfastly 
declining to tell to at leeist six of his inquiring 
schoolfellows. 

5—2 
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But Enid wore the rose, and a wreath of 
smiles as brilliant, and little Miss Northcote 
looked sulky in her sky-blue ribbon. 

Of course^ this little incident had won Cliflon 
a firm friend in Jack's small sister; and now he 
was just giving her a message from his mother 
to go up to the Hall and ask the gardener for 
a basket of grapes, adding, because he knew 
she would like it, that she had better go on 
Saturday, because then Merle could go with 
her, when there came a sharp ''Jingle — ingle — 
ingle " from below. 

^ That's the bell to take away the tea things^ 
and for us to go down," said Enid; as Jack mut- 
tered, "Botheration!" and shook his fist at the 
noise. 

" Then I'm off", or I shall be caught, and that 
would never do," cried Clifton. "Good-bye, 
Jack; good-bye, Enid. Mind you go, and take 
Merle. Why, where is the little chap?" 

Where? Enid looked round, but Merle had 
vanished; and Clifton, afraid of being found 
there, slipped out of the window, while Jack and 
Enid flew downstairs, expecting to find their 
cousin there before them. He was not, how- 
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ever; and inquiry being made for him, Enid ran 
upstairs again, and soon discovered the absentee 
curled up on his own bed, with his face in the 
pillow. 

"Are you asleep, Merle?" she asked, softly. 

" No." With his shoulders turned to her, and 
his face more buried. 

"Why are you lying down there? Have you 
a headache?" 

"No." 

"Oh! Merle, you are crying. What is the 
matter?" 

" Nothing — go away." 

"But, Merle, aunt has asked for you. 
Do tell me what's the matter. Do, Merle^ 
dear?" 

" Go away, I tell you. You don't care. No 
one cares for me. Clifton never speaks to me, 
and I like him quite as much as Jack does, who 
isn't even civil to him; and yet he only gives 
me a nod (sob), and never even says a word to 
me (sob, sob). It's all Jack, Jack, Jack, and 
favouring 3^ack; and you're as pleased as pos- 
sible, you are (sob, sob, sob). And I wish Aunt 
Mary were here; sAe cared for me more than 
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for both of you. I wish — I wish she were 
back!" 

Here a great burst of sobbing, and face hidden 
deeper. Enid put hers down in the pillow too. 

"Oh, Merle!" she said, very sorrowfully, but 
without a touch of resentment at the ungenerous 
boast, " I wish she were, so much ; but I care 
for you too; and" — trying to lift his face and 
speak cheerfully — "what do you think Clifton's 
last words were?" 

"What?" lifting a very moist, red face and 
rumpled head from the pillow. 

*' That you and I were to go on Saturday to 
get grapes from the Hall gardener." 

"Yes, really; and he asked where you were." 

"Oh, Enid, how jolly! Aint Jack going 
too?" 

" I don't know. But Merle, stop!" for he was 
already at the door in his recovered spirits. 
"You can't go down so. Your hair's all on 
ends." 

"Oh, bother! give it a brush down, like a 
dear." 

" And your face is all swelled and red." 
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" Oh ! I can say I have a toothache." 
"But you haven't, Merle!" 
" Wellf^^ very crossly. 

Enid began to find her motherhood sit heavily 
on her. 




CHAPTER V. 

MERLE RUNS AWAY. 




^HE boy must be 
mad." 

" So I say, John. 
Indeed, it is so per- 
fectly absurd, that if 
it were not the height 
of ungrateful impa-- 
tinence as well, I 
should not have trou- 
bled you on the sub- 
ject" 

It was nearly six 
months after Mr& 
Leybum's death, and the two persons sitting in 
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her husband's study were that gentleman him- 
self and Aunt Jane; who, having found the old 
acquaintances suid friendly sociability of her 
early home more agreeable, if less dignified, than 
the aristocratic seclusion of Leybum Hall, had 
prolonged her visit from week to week — always 
under protest, as it were; and told her friends 
she could not find it in her heart to leave poor 
John's children to the care of any one but a 
woman exceptionally refined yet housewifely, 
firm yet amiable, dignified yet modest — in fact, 
a phoenix. 

And phoenixes are scarce. 

Said Clifton to Jack, pretty well every day — 

"Have you got a governess for Enid yet at 
your house?" 

Said Jack to Clifton — 

"Not we; aunt's too fond of us to take any 
of those who apply. / ^on't believe she'll ever 
go— ugh!" 

So much for the ingratitude of children. 

It was, however, a worse example of the same 
vice which was now engaging the attention of 
Mr. and Miss Leybum. No less than this — 
Merle, when aggravated by Aunt Jane, was in 
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the frequent habit of bursting out into violent 
weeping and reproaches, always ending by a 
threat of running away. 

*' The mere idea of such a thing, when he is 
only kept by you out of charity!" cried Miss 
Leyburn, indignantly. 

"I beg your pardon," said her brother; 
**out of respect and affection for my wife's 
wishes." 

Miss Leyburn bit her lips, and was silent. 

As she told her friends, " She had never had 
any patience with Mrs. John's vagaries." 

*'Well, but brother," she resumed, "surely it 
is not your wish that, whenever corrected or 
checked in the smallest degree. Merle should 
call me names, and threaten to run away and 
starve, and I don't know what." 

" Most certainly not." 

"I have punished him already for it several 
times, and even locked him up lest he should do 
so; but it is very unpleasant. And Enid makes 
him worse by crying and coaxing him to be 
patient and good, as if he were conferring a 
great favour on the family by staying here* 
That child really makes herself quite ridiculous 
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over her cousin, and obliges me to be severe 
with her on the subject" 

Mr. Leybum's lips suddenly tightened with 
the remembrance of his wife's deathbed trust. 

"Oblige me by not being more severe with 
Enid than you can help," he said, drily. " She 
is a very good child, and has been a great com- 
fort to her mother and me." 

"Oh! certainly, John," in an offended tone;, 
"just as you like. I might have known you 
would take the children's parts against me; 
especially as I am giving up my home comforts 
and everything, even running the risk of offend- 
ing my father, in order to do my duty to your 
family. But it is always the way. One sacri- 
fices everything — everything for others ; and 
does not get even thanks for it." 

Aunt Jane began to weep. 

" That is nonsense, Jane," said Mr. Leyburn^ 
equably, he being too well used of old to these 
outbreaks of self-commiseration and injured 
feeling for any sensation but a mild desire to 
return t6 his employment. " I am much obliged 
to you for coming here, I am sure; and it's very 
kind of you to look after the house and poor 
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Mary's children; but if you have the least desire 
to return to the Hall, 1*11 go up to London, and 
get a suitable person to manage things, to- 
morrow; and as to Merle, you've just gone the 
right way to encourage him in his idiocy." 

"What am I to do, then, John, when he 
threatens to run away?" Aunt Jane asked, 
ignoring the " ungracious bear's threat," as she 
mentally termed her brother's speech. 

*'Let him! Tell him to go by all means, if 
he likes it better than staying here; and tell 
him he had better take his overcoat, as the 
weather is still rather cold. He'll not go, my 
dear, you'll see. Make a martyr of a boy, and 
he takes a pride in heroics. Turn them into 
ridicule, and you'll soon cure him." 

Mr. Leybum was a man of shrewd sense, and 
would have made a useful legislator in the 
middle ages. His sister jumped at the idea, 
and to his great relief departed with a smile. 
Two days later, when Enid came back with 
nurse from spending the morning with a little 
friend, the servant who opened the door greeted 
her with — 

" Have you met Master Merle^ miss?" 
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« No," said Enid. "Why?" 

" Master Jack has just come home, and says 
he has not been at afternoon school; and we 
can't find him nowhere, miss." 

"Can't find him, Jane? Why, Merle, Merle! 
Oh, auntie, do you know where Merle is?" 

Enid was flying upstairs when she met that 
lady, whose flushed and embarrassed expression 
of countenance attracted her attention. 

" No, indeed, Enid, I do not," she answered, 
sharply; ''but I do know that when he comes 
back I shall make your father punish him se- 
verely for upsetting the whole house in this 
way. I had occasion to correct him for leaving 
his things about, before dinner; and he flew into . 
one of his sullen rages, and declared he would 
run away." 

"And you? What did you do, aunt?" Enid 
asked, her great eyes fixed eagerly on Miss Ley 
bum's face. 

" My dear, do not speak in that tone. It is 
very unbecoming in little girls to cross-question 
their elders. I did as your papa desired I 
should, and told him to run away if he liked — 
that he might please himself in the matter." 
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" Oh, auntie! but he didn't — ^surely he didn't, 
really?" Enid cried, in great distress. 

" Well, my dear, I think he did," replied her 
aunt, " for Jack says he has not been at school, 
and we cannot find him anywhere; therefore, if 
he is not merely playing truant, I think he must 
have run away." 

And so indeed he had. 

Miss Leyburn, however, had done less than 
justice to her own powers of eloquence in the 
report of her speech to Merle: she having not 
merely confined herself to bidding him run 
away if he liked, but having rather goaded and 
incited him to that measure by a succession of 
small sneers and taunts, implying disbelief of 
his possessing the requisite courage, and very 
hearty assurances that no one would miss him if 
he did go, but would feel rather relieved at the 
expense of so great a trouble and expense. All 
of which, repeated ad infinitum, with a true wo- 
man's skill in tormenting the, wrongly called, 
stronger sex, so worked upon Merle's irritable 
and sensitive disposition, that when at last 
he rushed out of the room in a tempest of 
rage, he felt bound in honour to carry out his 
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threat of running away immediately. Which 
he did. 

Enid was away. Jack had marched off to 
school five minutes before, simply holloaing to 
him to make haste or he would be late. There 
was no one to say a word of soothing or coun- 
sel; and so the boy coolly walked out of the 
house, and out of the town too, without a finger 
being lifted to stay him. His anger carried him 
along briskly at first; and the resolution not to 
allow himself to be carried back at any peril 
made him careful to avoid passing the bank, or 
any of the shops at which the family dealt, and 
to wind in and out, and dodge along the nar- 
rowest streets in his passage through the town 
with a caution which was absolutely ludicrous, 
when it is considered that, in all probability, no 
one would have taken the slightest notice of him, 
whether seen or not. Even when he got into 
the fields, he was careful to skirt along under 
hedges ; and once or twice went so far as to sit 
down in a dry ditch, to avoid being seen by a 
group of children or a passing labourer. 

It was nearly two hours before he struck the 
river about three miles below Marshton Fallows; 
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and as he came out under the willows on the 
towing-path, and looked about him, he became 
aware that his appetite was crying out loudly 
for dinner. Unfortimately for Merle, the quarrel 
with Aunt Jane had begun almost immediately 
after the meal was set on the table; and the 
young gentleman, whose hunger was easily 
driven away by any excitement, had sat through 
dinner in a sulky abstinence, tasting nothing, 
and answering Miss Leybum's inuendos about 
the expenses of his keep by an indignant asseve- 
ration that he never would eat another morsel 
where she presided. He regretted bitterly now 
that he had not uttered his threat after instead 
of before dinner, and felt resentful with Jack for 
not having employed a softer persuasion than 
the curt ^ Don't be a fool. Merle," spoken with a 
mouthful of beefsteak pie, and a heaped-up plate 
of the same savoury edible before him. From 
eight a.m. to three p.nL is quite sufficient for a 
schoolboy to get hungry in, especially when the 
time has been spent in study, football, and a 
three or four mile walk. Needs must, however, 
when some one drives; and, stoically disregarding 
his increasing hunger, Merle trudged on manfully. 
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So far, the morning had been fine and sunny, 
though not too warm; but for some minutes 
Merle had felt it perceptibly cooler, and now, all 
of a sudden, the rain came down in torrents, 
penetrating the young foliage of the nearest 
willow under which he took refuge, and wetting 
him through in two minutes as completely as 
though he had been in a bath. Poor Merle did 
not like this at all; and failing other consolation, 
took refuge in ** tears, idle tears." Indeed, had 
it not been for Aunt Jane and the dread of her 
tongue, he would have retraced his steps home- 
wards without waiting for the formality of being 
brought back; but, as things were, that was out 
of the question, and he found himself envying 
the frogs as they croaked a joyous chorus among 
the glistening dock leaves under the weedy river 
bank, and feeling positively angry with the snail 
on the willow tree's trunk, who, at the first sigjn 
of bad weather, retired into his shell with cheer- 
ful promptitude, and remained there dry and 
snug, while the rain pattered down on the roof of 
his habitation, and ran in shining little stream- 
lets over the mossy channels in the gnarled old 
trunk. 

VOL. I. 6 
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''Selfish, slimy beast!" muttered the young 
moralist, in very natural disgust; and put an 
effectual stop to that animal's ungenerous pre- 
caution by knocking it down and crushing it 
tmder his boot heeL The frogs, however, still 
continued their triumphant croaking, and little 
cold drops trickled off the brim of his hat and 
ran down his spine in anything but an agreeable 
fashion. He felt more unhappy than ever. 

Presently the rain ceased, and the sun came 
out brightly again, with all the proverbial incon- 
stancy of April weather. Whereupon Merle 
emeiged from under the willow tree, which was 
distilling diamond showers from every leaf and 
twig, and ran along the towing-path, trying ta 
warm himself and looking out everywhere for 
a cottage where he could get something to eat ; 
tilly espying a column of light grey smoke, rising 
over a clump of trees at the farther end of a 
long meadow, and rightly judging that where 
smoke was there a house must be also, he 
clambered over the stile, and began to cut 
across the field without further delay. The 
grass was wetter than he had thought: so full 
of moisture that it soaked through his .boots 
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and made him cough before he had gone half a 
dozen yards ; and though schoolboys in general 
are not giyen to caring about that sort of thing. 
Merle had too many reminiscences of weary 
weeks of mustard plaster and gargle to be in- 
different on the subject, and accordingly hopped 
along on the points of his toes; picking out the 
driest spots, and never raising his eyes from the 
ground, until suddenly startled half out of his 
senses by something like a small earthquake 
and a huge snort exactly in front of him; and,, 
leaping back, found himself confronted by a very 
truculent-looking young bull, who looked him 
full in the face, and raised a guttural remon- 
strance at being disturbed so rudely from his 
post-prandial slumber. 

Now, if there was one thing which Merle 
dreaded more than another, it was any animal 
of the bovine species. The tamest old c6w that 
ever dozed over the milk pail was a subject of 
imconfessed terror to Master Kinnardson; and, 
on the present occasion, fear so took possession 
of his soul that, giving himself up for lost, he 
uttered one wild shriek, and sped across the 
meadow as fast as his legs would carry him — a 

6 — 2 
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proceeding which the bull, being of a lively 
turn of mind, and as yet unsubdued by care, or 
slaughter-house meditations, naturally took as a 
challenge to a race, and cantered after him as 
briskly as possible. The thud, thud of his heavy 
hoofs on the wet turf soon gained on Merle, and 
gave the boy wings. He flew along like the 
wind, and making straight at a small break in 
the hedge, which he had fortunately espied be- 
fore his fright, flung himself bodily through it, 
just as Toro's round black eyes were within 
six inches of the seat of Master Kinnardson's 
knickerbockers. 

Crash ! Thump ! Silence t 

"Am I dead?" thought Merle, when he had 
recovered consciousness enough to think any- 
thing. **No, I don't think I am — I ache all 
over too much. Are my limbs broken ? I don't 
know ; I can move them all Did the bull toss 
me? I'm not sure. All I know is that I'm 
lying on a heap of brushwood and weeds, at 
the bottom of a ditch ; and as I suppose that 
the bull is waiting to gore me again at the top, 
I think I had better stay there." 

And he did so. 
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Nearly ten minutes passed before the dis- 
agreeable sensation of wet soaking into every 
pore of his skin, of a body full of aches, and a 
mouth full of mud, gave Merle courage to peep 
cautiously through the grass and leaves which 
closed over his head — a survey which resulted 
in the discovery that he was lying at the bottom 
of a broad, deep ditch on the farther side of the 
hedge, and that his enemy was nowhere in sight. 
Reassured on this point, though still remember- 
ing the axiom that prudence is the better part of 
valour, he now crept along the ditch for about 
twenty yards, and then crawled out of it — a 
work of some difficulty, owing to the muddy 
and slippery state of the bank, and the stiffness 
of his own limbs. Once on terra firma, how- 
ever, he very nearly had a fresh fit on perceiv- 
ing the state that he was in, being coated with 
mud from head to foot as completely as though 
he had. been ordered a bath in that grey and 
slimy condiment by some Egyptian doctor; 
while, in addition to this, his hands were covered 
with scratches, and several drops of blood oozing 
from his nose were rapidly mingling with the 
dirt upon his face. 
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The snail was avenged ! Let us hope that its 
ghost derived comfort from the spectacle of so 
speedy a Nemesis. 

The cottage, the smoke from whose chimney 
Merle had seen, was within a few yards of him 
now; but how to present himself in this plight, 
and escape the risk of suspicion and detainment, 
he knew not. Determining to reconnoitre, at 
a:ll events, before attempting such a measure, 
he made his way across a moist bit of green, 
where on sundty intersecting lines and poles 
clothes were hanging out to dry, and where — 
while ducking his head to avoid the unceremo- 
nious slaps of wet linen on his dirty face — ^he 
managed to give himself more than one furtive 
scrub, with more improvement to his own ap- 
pearance than to the newly washed under-linen 
of the unfortunate cottagers. 

Passing these convenient groves. Merle found 
himself close to a rough paling, fenced within by 
untidy-looking gooseberry bushes, bearing early 
fruit in the shape of sundry pairs of socks and 
stockings, much out of repair in the heels and 
toes ; and behind which a woman was sitting on 
an inverted tub, skinning rabbits. 
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Not a pleasant-looking woman at all, Merle 
thought. Hard-featured, with a red, scraped 
skin, as if she were in the habit of scrubbiilg the 
front doorstep with her face ; with a bristly mole 
on one side of her large, bony nose, and a faded 
lilac sun bonnet perched hindpart forwards on 
the top of her head; nothing that could be 
thought inviting or motherly in her whole ap- 
pearance; and the cold-blooded manner in which 
she turned the skin back off poor bunny's loins, 
and then, tearing it ruthlessly from him, flung it 
into a basket at her side, quite made Merle 
shiver. Still, he could not bring himself to re- 
treat, but remained staring at her with a sort of 
bird and rattlesnake fascination, until he saw her 
plunge her fist into the victim's interior, give it 
.one scientific twist, and Poor Merle's cou- 
rage gave way at once, and round he turned, and 
scampered off as fast as his legs could cany 
him. 

On, on again, with the cold wind in his face, 
with weary limbs, and the sun behind a cloud, 
the boy trudged, trying to beat down hunger and 
fatigue by repeating again and again, "She said 
I was a burden to them, and I'll rievier go back 
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to any house where she is — Pig, pig!" which latter 
ejaculation appeared to afford him some comfort; 
for he went on more freely after giving vent to 
it, though every step passed over served to make 
him hate Aunt Jane more, and to long for Enid 
with an intensity which would have gratified that 
anxious little maiden's loving heart, could she 
have known it If Enid had been with him, 
walking at his side, and holding his hand, he 
could have borne much greater disagreeables; 
but alone, and with evening closing in, his short- 
lived endurance flagged terribly, and he felt 
thankful when he saw the river shimmering 
greyly at the end of a long lane with hedges on 
either side; and still more thankful when, on 
reaching the towing-path, he found himself 
within fifty yards of one of the lock cottages. 
The mud had dried on him by now, and as 
he knew by the look of the place that he was 
seven or eight miles from home, he summoned 
courage to go up to the door, and seeing a 
comely-looking woman nursing her baby at 
the fire, to ask her civilly for a piece of 
bread. 

*'Come in," she said; and then uttered an ex- 
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clamation — "Lawk-a-mercy! you be all a muck 
o' dirt and blood." 

"I fell down/* said Merle, glibly, having pre- 
pared a tale for the occasion. "I live at Babbi- 
combe; and Tve been over to Sedgely, and lost 
my way coming back. Can you give me a 
piece of bread, and let me sit down a bit? Tm 
very hungry, and I would like to rest before I 
go on. It isn't far to Babbicombe now, is it?" 

"Far! Why, this here be Babbicombe Lock. 
You ought to know it, if you live there. I don't 
know your face, noither; an' seems I knows 
most o* gentry bidin* hereabouts. Whose little 
boy might 'ee be, master?" 

"I'm — I'm Mr. Brown's son," Merle stam- 
mered, turning his face to the fire; while the 
woman, shifting her baby from her knee to one 
arm, opened the cupboard, and got down the 
bread and cheese. "We are new people here,"^ 
he added, not liking this questioning at all;, 
"and — and I'm not a gentleman." 

" I doubt you're not tellin' me the truth," said 
his hostess, gravely. " 'Ee don't go fur to tell 
me you're a workin' man's lad. Howsumdever, 
sit 'ee down an' eat. I'm just a-goin' to speak 
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to my old man out by yonder. Seems to me 
yeVe been up to no good, little master; but sit 
'ee down, sit *ee down — ^there's nout need o' 
starvin* fur a' that" 

Merle shook in his shoes. To be carried 
home ignominiously by the lock-keeper, and 
handed over, a miserable, mud-stained culprit, to 
Aunt Jane, was the picture which rose imme- 
diately before his imagination. That was too 
dreadful, and to avoid it he must seize the 
opportunity of the woman's absence to escape 
as fast as might be. And yet to go hungry, 
with that nice, crusty loaf on the table! It was' 
more than cruel. Merle would not have hesi- 
tated before a dozen more lies. He could not 
steal — that not being gentlemanly; and if he 
waited to cut the loaf as desired, the woman 
might return. An idea came into his head. 
Taking a shilling from his pocket, he flung it on 
the table, tucked the loaf under his arm, and 
was out of the house, and scudding across the 
road, while the dame was still talking to her 
husband at the back. Too shrewd, however, to 
keep along the towing-path, where he would be 
jseen at once, he slipped down to the bank, and 
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slunk along under shadow of the weeds and 
bushes — ^now in the water, and now out, till his 
path was barred by a fishing punt, moored to an 
elderberry branch, into which he crept; and, 
coiling his wet and aching limbs under a large 
piece of tarpaulin lying in the stem, composed 
himself to eat his bread with a ravenous appe- 
tite, which made the coarse cottage loaf taste 
sweeter than the richest cake at other times, 
and a heart which beat quicker at every sound 
from the bank above his head. 

He must have fallen asleep here; for it was 
•quite dark, and the stars were shining brightly, 
and making little sparks of silver in the liquid 
glass of the river, when he was startled by a 
shock which made the boat quiver under him ; 
and immediately a heavy weight fell right on 
the top of his body, half crushing him, and 
making him shriek with pain and terror. 





CHAPTER VI. 

THE LOST SHEEP. 

|00R little Enid remained staring at 
her aunt in mute consternation for 
nearly a minute after hearing of 
Merle's flight It seemed indeed, to 
her too scrupulous little soul, as if it were the 
natural result of her having deserted her post 
of duty for even half a day ; and the quick 
sequence of thought found its expression in her 
half-uttered sob— 
"Oh! mother." 

*' Nonsense, Enid," said Aunt Jane, sharply. 
" Don't look like that The boy will come run- 
ning back for his tea in an hour or so; and your 
mother would have been the first to punish him 
for such conduct, I'm sure." 

Enid shook her head. She had never seen 
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her mother punish Merle in all her life; and 
she asked meekly how long he had been 
gone. 

"Ever since dinner. Now, child, don't be 
silly and go worrying about what does not at all 
concern you. Take oflf your nice pelisse, and go 
and play in the garden; and remember, if you 
see him first, that I shall expect Merle to make 
me a full and proper apology when he returns, 
if he does not wish me to ask his uncle to flog 
him soundly." 

So Aunt Jane, tolerably complacent in self- 
righteousness, though more uneasy at bottom 
than she cared to acknowledge. But Enid| 
though she obeyed the first order, was too un- 
happy to think of the second ; and catching a 
glimpse, from the nursery window, of Jack 
standing in the poultry yard talking to Clifton 
Gore, she caught up her garden hat and ran 
down to join them — astonishing her brother 
exceedingly by seizing him by the arm and 
asking, with her eyts full of tears, if he thought 
Merle had really run away, 

" Don't be a booby, Enid," S2ud Jack, politely. 
^ If he has, he'll soon come back again. Hi i 
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chuck, chuck, chuck! Look at my bantam, 
Clif. Aint he a jolly little b^gar ? " 

" But Jack, dear,** pleaded his sister, persist- 
ent though rebuffed, "do you think he has? 
You were there, weren*t you ? *' 

" Well, aunt did her best to make him. I tell 
you what, Clif, she*s aggravating enough some- 
times to make a donkey dance. I just wish 
people wouldn't have more than one girl in a 
family" 

''Why?*' 

"Because there'd be no maiden aunts." 

"And suppose the one girl didn*t many, you 
goose?" 

"She*d have to, in order to keep up the 
proper what-you-may-call-'em of population. 
Don't be an ignoramus, Clif." 

"Your Aunt Jane had no sisters. There!" 

"She? But no one but a-a-a omithorhynchus 
would marry her. I say, Clif, don't you like 
bantams better than cochins? Father pays 

heaps of money for his cochins — great ugly 

« 

brutes! Just look at them now. Here!— chuck, 
chuck.*' 

"Dpn*t cry, Enid," said Clifton, kindly, as he 
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caught sight of the little girVs tearful eyes in 
turning round. "Merle will come back to tea^ 
Jack says he had no dinner, and hell be hungry, 
recollect. Why, I ran away when I was about 
six years old, because papa had my pony shot 
It had been his, you know, when he was a boy^. 
and was too old to care about living; but I 
wasn't up to that, and got into a great rage, and 
ran away." 

''And were you brought back?" 

"Not I. I came back just after dinner-time^ 
and mamma had up dinner for me, and gave me 
cake and guava jelly as well. My goodness I 
didn't she kiss and cry over me, too!" 

. Enid shook her head again, not comforted 
even by this reminiscence, though it at once 
satisfied any anxiety Jack might have felt. 

"Only Merle is so different from you, Clifton," 
she said, timidly. "He doesn't get over things 
— oh, for ever so long; and he has said several 
times that he would run away, because Aunt 
Jane wasn't kind to him. I told him he must 
not, for he would be sure to starve, not knowing 
any one to go to; but he said if he followed the: 
river all the way he should get to Loildon, ahd 
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tbere lie would earn his Itvii^ quite easiljr by 
ynkdsig letters for servants and soi^ for the poor 
people to mg in tlie streets. Jad^ Fm sure he 
is gone to do that; for he thought it all out, and 
said I could always send him money when he 
wanted i^ and that I was to b^^ and save 
mine in case he should; but I have only three-^ 
pence a week, you know, and I gave him six- 
pence for the ginger-beer woman yesterday, and 
I know he has spent that; and I don't think he 
has any of his own; and— oh, dear! oh, dear! if 
he is out in all the rain we had just now, he will 
catch such a cold/' 

^Now don't you b^in to howl, Enid," said 
Jack, interrupting this outpouring with brotherly 
sweetness. ** This is all your own fault, and no 
one else's; isn't it, Clif ? For if you'd gone and 
told me what the little scamp intended, instead 
of keeping it all to yourself, and encouraging 
him, as you always do, I could have kept an 
eye on him. The idea of you letting him 
plan it all out this way! My, won't father be 
angry! It's well he's dining out at old North- 
cote's this evening." 

" ril tell you what, Jack," put in Clifton, pity- 
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ing Enid as she stood there crying quietly, and 
looking with great appealing eyes into her 
brother's severely ruddy face — ^^suppose we take 
old Dobb's boat, and drop down the river a bit? 
If he has kept along the towing-path, we'll be 
sure to catch up with him soon enough." 

" I shall give him a jolly good hiding if we 
do," said Jack. " Well, Enid, what now?" 

For she had sprang forward, her face all 
aglow. 

" She wants to come too," said Clifton. ** Let 
her." 

" Oh, yes, Jack dear, do let me," cried Enid, 
bent on protecting Merle from the "hiding" 
threatened. 

"You'll go skipping about in the boat and 
get upset." 

" Oh, no. Jack, I won't TU sit quite stilli " 
" Well, it'll rain, and you'll catch coid.'* 
" Indeed, Jack, I won't I promise." 
"And Aunt Jane will give you a rowing." 
"She won't know; and it's only once. Do 
take me — I can look out for Merle while you 
are rowing. And I'll not be a trouble, or say 
one word. Jack, if you'll please let me go." 

VOL. L 7 
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"All right, come along," said Jack, shortly;: 
and was rather astonished at receiving a grate- 
ful hug from his sister, who fled away at once, 
but returned in another moment, carrying 
Merle's great coat and comforter, "in case he 
should be wet," she explained. 

**And, Jack, I told nurse where we were 
going, and that you would take care of me, in 
case aunt should get anxious." 

**Did you bring an umbrella for your- 
self?" 

" No, Jack; I didn't think of one." 

" Girls never think of anything." 

This was all the praise Enid's thoughtfulness 
got 

Once in the boat — ^Jack rowing and Clifton 
steering — Enid kept her word of not moving or 
speaking; but sat quite still, with eyes flxed on 
the Homeshire side of the river, ready to call 
out at the first glimpse of the nmaway. As, 
however. Merle had only spotted the river when 
he had got a full three miles below Marshton 
Fallows, it will readily be believed that her out- 
look was not productive of any result; and 
before they had gone two the rain came down in 
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torrents, much as Jack had predicted, and as it 
had done earlier in the day. 

"Beastly weather!" muttered Clifton, as he 
buttoned his jacket over *the smart blue tie 
round his throat; and looked down pathetically 
on the natty white shirt cufTs, which the rain was 
rapidly reducing to a pair of small jelly bags. 
*'And I paid Wigsby sixpence this morning for 
curling my hair! Beastly weather!" 

Jack said nothing, but bundled up his sister 
quickly and carefully in Merle's great coat, 
winding the comforter round her neck and over 
her head as a protection against the wet; and 
then, taking up the oars again, resumed his 
labour with a good-humoured grin at Clifton's 
annoyance. Jack, you see, had no curls to spoil, 
and his cuffs were as crumpled and dirty as if 
he had worn them a week instead of twenty-four 
hours; but it was different with Clifton, who^ 
when not excited by any more important cir- 
cumstance, was particular to dandyism about 
his attire. Besides, Dr. Northcote had a party 
that evening, and would be sure to invite Master 
Gore to come downstairs about eight o'clock 
for the purpose of exhibiting his show pupil's 

7—2 
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wonderful voice; and how could a fellow sing 
true after sitting in the rain for a couple of 
hours? 

Under the circumstances, he might be ex- 
cused for answering testily when Jack, with 
a brutal disregard for his sufferings, said, 
cheerily — 

"Come, Clif, give us a shout 'Tramp, tramp,* 
or * Paddle your own canoe.' It's awfully slow 
work paddling our canoe in this rain and mist" 

"Sing! If you had the ghost of a voice your- 
self you wouldn't talk such nonsense," Clifton 
answered, sharply. "How can a fellow sing 
with his throat full of water? I sha'n't have a 
note left for old Northcote's party this evening." 

"Oh! Clifton, I am so sorry," cried Enid, 
taking her eyes from the bank for a moment, to 
rest them gratefully on her champion's face. 
^'How good it was of you to come with us, tlien! 
I do think you are always good, Clifton." 

Clifton was feeling veiy far from good just 
then; and his handsome face flushed consider- 
ably at the little girl's praise. 

"Oh! /don't mind," he muttered, confusedly; 
and forthwith, being a good-tempered boy, tried 
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not to mind; actually joining Enid in her eager 
dissuasions when Jack proposed to turn the 
boat's head homewards on his sister's account.. 
They did pull in-shore before long, because 
Enid suggested that inquiry as to whether 
Merle had passed that way might be made at a 
cottage near the bank; but Clifton, who sprang 
ashore for the purpose, returned shaking his 
head disconsolately; and the trio pushed off 
again into mid-stream. Fortunately, by this 
time the shower had passed over; and though 
Jack said they ought to return if they wanted to 
be in time for tea, Enid begged so hard to go as 
far as the next lock that her brother consented ; 
and once there, the news that a little boy 
answering to Merle's description had been seen 
by the lock-keeper's son standing under a wil- 
low tree in the rain, gave them all courage to 
pursue their journey. 

The evening light was shining redly in the 
liquid mirror below, and flushing the three 
young faces with a rosy tinge, as slowly but 
steadily their light craft cut its way through the 
river's crimsoned breast, leaving a long line of 
rippling gold in its wake. Even the heavy 
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leaden clouds hanging above the horizon were 
edged with orange flame, and over the wooded 
hills to the west stretched a broad band of gold 
and ruby light; while far away in the east one 
little star burnt like a tiny silver lamp, "shed- 
ding its radiance on a naughty world." Now 
and then came the distant low of cattle from a 
meadow in their rear, the whistle of a ploughboy 
trudging homewards, or the noisy bark of a 
dog from some cottage hidden deep in trees; 
but otherwise all was very still, very calm* 
Even Clifton, who had taken the oars, and was 
humming one of the hymns, "ancient and 
modem," hardly sounded the notes above his 
breath; and Enid, wrapped in Merle's coat^ 
leant against Jack's kneej watching the bank 
with gravely eager eyes, while her brother 
steered. Two or three times they had pulled 
alongside the bank to make inquiries for Merle; 
and once a woman spoke to having seen some 
one like him on the road, and very tired and 
muddy-looking. It was getting so dusk now 
that they had to keep close to the shore, lest 
they should pass the fugitive unconsciously. 
Yet none said a word of returning. 
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"We must be late, anyhow," Jack muttered. 
^ We may as well go on now." 

And Enid said — 

"Thank you. Jack;" and tucked her hand af- 
fectionately into his arm. 

By the time, however, that the boat was 
within twenty yards of Babbicombe Lock, the 
stars were all out, and the twilight waning fast. 
Clifton pointed to the sky, and said he thought 
they ought to return, for fear of making their 
friends anxious. 

" Remember, we've got to pull up stream all 
the way back,"^he said, in answer to Enid's ap- 
pealing eyes; "and it*s a good eight miles. Wc 
fiha'n't get home before half-past nine." 

"All right," said Jack, readily. "But look 
here — ^we'U moor the boat to that punt, under 
the bank, and just run up to the lock to inquire. 
It will take less time than pulling round that 
bend in the river." 

Clifton agreed, and the boys both jumped 
ashore, leaving Enid in the boat In five 
minutes, however, they were back, full of the 
account of Merle's visit, of his flight in conjunc- 
tion with the loaf — nothing was said of the shil- 
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ling — ^and of the lock-keeper^s pursuit That 
worthy had run along the towing-path ''an 
'undred yairds both ways," the wife said, "an* 
wur mortal zure the young gentleman hadn't 
taken oither road. A must ha' gone up a short 
lane at f ccxner; but as that only tuk you to a 
farmhouse, 'ee'd be zure to hear on him thur." 

^ So we will go up and see," Jack said. " It 
won't take a minute, and you don't mind being 
left, do you, Enid? You can't run as quick as 
we, you know." 

Enid shook her head smilingly; but she felt 
rather lonely when the boys had been gone 
about two minutes, and sundry large drops 
of rain began to patter down again. Besides, 
what a very extraordinary noise that was rising 
out of the river at her back! 

She listened. 

It was a sort of snorting, groaning sound; 
and it came from under her feet. She held her 
breath, and it stopped; then went on again, 
much louder, till it sounded like a wild beast 
forcing its way though the boards of the boat. 
Her heart beat quick, and in an agony of 
terror, not knowing what she dreaded, and 
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dreading it all the more for the mystery, the 
child sprang to her feet, only anxious to reach 
the shore and follow her brother. The punt, 
however, had drifted between her and the bank; 
and in trying to step on to its side her unsteady 
feet slipped, and she fell headlong on to a tar- 
paulin which happened to be rolled up in the 
stem sheets, and from which issued a yell which 
nearly sent her into a fit with fright. 

She rolled off, and screamed louder stilL The 
tarpaulin opened, uncurled itself, and exposed a 
pale and dirty face, with two glaring, terrified 
eyes. 

Merle ! ! ! 

Then arose a double outcry; and before the 
lock-keeper, his wife, or the two boys (who all 
heard the shrieks) could reach the punt, Enid 
and Merle had their arms round each other's 
necks, and the girl was sobbing and kissing him, 
and crying out — 

" Oh! Merle, Merle, how could you run 
away and leave me! How could you be sa 
naughty! Oh! Merle, I'm so glad you are 
found." 

To all which, and to Jack's rough greeting 
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and rougher rebuke, Merle said never a word — 
only sobbed and shivered; and when they were 
in the boat muttered something about bdng ''so 
cold." 

"Then youTl have to be cold till you get 
home/* said Jack, ** and your own fault, too. I 
dare say father '11 warm you with a licking, and 
me into the bargain, for going after you." 

Enid said nothing; but she slipped out of 
Merle's warm coat, and contrived to fasten it on 
him, and to tie his comforter round his neck, 
without attracting the observation of any one 
but her charge, who submitted unresistingly; 
and rather wondered why Enid's teeth would 
chatter and her hands shake all the while he 
was recounting his adventures, and priming her 
for the office of mediator on the way home. 

The mediation was successful, or perhaps 
Aunt Jane's wrath had been too mollified by 
anxiety for worse retribution than a lengthy 
scolding, administered impartially. At any rate, 
Mr. Leyburn did not warm any of the party in 
the manner predicted by Jack; and the conse- 
quence of this laxity was that Enid and Merle 
were both laid up with sore throats for a week. 
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At the end of this time, however, something else 
happened. 
A worse thing to Merle than any " warming." 

One day Miss Leybum got a letter which 
sent her into hysterics. She sent to the bank 
for her brother, and the two were closeted in the 
study for nearly an hour; after which Mr. Ley- 
bum came out, looking as black as thunder, 
scowling at the servants, and shouting at Jacl^ 
who was late for school — 

"You had better mind your work, sir, for if 
you don*t, into the bank you go the day you're 
eighteen, and you'll never get another penny but 
what you earn there; so you'd better not begin 
idle, under the delusion that you are going to be 
a fine country gentleman." 

After which speech, he marched out of the 
house, banging the hall door behind him. Aunt 
Jane had already gone to her own room in teai^s, 
and did not reappear till the evening. 

Then, indeed, she came down and made this 
announcement to the children in the school- 
room : — 

" My dears, I am not going to look for a go- 
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vemess any more. None could have the same 
interest in you as I have; and great as is the 
work and the respon^lnlity entailed on my weak 
shoulders" (here the spinster gave a dreary little 
smile, and Jade b^an to look gloomily appre- 
hensive), ^ I feel that^ loving you as I do» I ought 
not — ^no, and I cannot shrink from sacrificing 
myself to your happiness." (Merle's face fell, 
and his lips parted in consternation.) ^Jack 
and Enid, my loves, your grandfather is going to 
many again — a woman " (Miss Leybum empha- 
sized this as if the atrocity of the proceeding 
was enhanced by the new spouse not being a 
man) — **a young woman, on whom he has 
settled Leybum Hall and eight hundred a year, 
to be left at her own disposal failing an heir. 
I will say nothing to you about the sin, the 
iniquity of this step. There are things too 
dark to be entered upon before yoimg minds; 
and deeply grieved and outraged as your father 
and I must feel, there is one thing which you 
will gain by this blow. 1 shall never leave you 
now," and the virgin opened her arms, with a 
burst of tenderness, to her young relatives. 
**Your unnatural grandfather throws you over. 
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Be comforted — ^your aunt devotes her life to you 
instead." 

" Oh, Jupiter!" cried Jack, in dismay; and 
going out, groaned bitterly — ^'^ She'll never go 
now. Ugh-h-h!" 




CHAPTER VII. 
UNDER THE WILLOWS. 




ARLY in the sprii^ 
of 1 86 — , eleven years 
from that day re- 
corded in my last 
chapter, there were 
standing together, 
outside the principal 
pastrycook's in the 
High-street, Oxford, 
three young men, stu- 
dents of the Univer- 
sity, whose grey walls 
and lofty spires, now 
tinged with pink from the last rays of the setting 



sun, looked down majestically on her children 
from a background of pale, pure blue, dappled 
by tiny rose-coloured cloudlets, which were 
flocking out over the eastern horizon, like — I 
use the simile of one of the young gentlemen — a 
herd of charity schoolchildren in pink pinafores. 
The biggest of the three, who happened to 
be the unpoetical individual quoted above — a 
strapping, broad-shouldered fellow, measuring^ 
six feet in his stockings, with arms like a prize- 
fighter's, and a red, healthy face, crowned with 
a close-cropped mop of curly brown hair — wore 
his academical gown so carelessly that you 
could see he was attired underneath in a com- 
plete siiit of duck and flannel, perhaps the most 
becoming dress a great, big-limbed fellow can 
assume; and the companion on the right hand 
— a dapper, sprightly-looking man, older than 
either of the other two, with a long silky mous-^ 
tache, perpetually in the way of his speech,' to 
judge from his violent lisp id talking, and a pair 
of lean, wiiy wrists, which belied the softness 
of his cheeks— was in like attire, and carrying,, 
besides, a pair of new tiller ropes over his left 
arm. Jack's uncouth simile— for of course the 
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sun, looked down majestically on her children 
from a background of pale, pure blue, dappled 
by tiny rose-coloured cloudlets, which were 
flocking out over the eastern horizon, like — I 
use the simile of one of the young gentlemen — a 
herd of charity schoolchildren in pink pinafores. 
The biggest of the three, who happened to 
be the unpoetical individual quoted above — a 
strapping, broad-shouldered fellow, measuring 
six feet in his stockings, with arms like a prize- 
fighter's, and a red, healthy face, crowned with 
a close-cropped mop of curly brown hair — wore 
his academical gown so carelessly that you 
could see he was attired underneath in a com- 
plete suit of duck and flannel, perhaps the most 
becoming dress a great, big-limbed fellow can 
assume; and the companion on the right hand 
—a dapper, sprightly-looking man, older than 
either of the other two, with a long silky mous-^ 
tache, perpetually in the way of his speech,* to 
judge from his violent lisp id talking, and a pair 
of lean, wiiy wrists^ which belied the softness 
of his cheeks — ^was in like attire, and carrying,, 
besides, a pair of new tiller ropes over his left 
arm. Jack's uncouth simile— for of course the 
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"Well — I don't exthactly know. He aint a 
bit like you, ith he?" 

"Thanks. An all-sufficient reason. I stand 
contented." 

" And he never can look a fellow in the fathe. 
Haven't you notithed it?" 

"No, I haven't; and I've looked him in the 
face for the last seventeen years, I know." 

" That's the reathon, then. You've got uthed 
to him, you thee. I haven't, and he alwajrs 
giveth me the Idea of a fellow who'th keeping 
thomething dark." 

" So he is — ^he's keeping himself! I say, don't 
go abusing the little beggar, Middlemist The 
reading men have their line, and we've ours- 
There's no need to run foul of one another; and 
Merle has a better headpiece on his shoulders 
than you or I." 

"Thpeak for yourthelf, Goliath. My head- 
piece ith inferior to none in Oxford's clathic 
walls; and ath for abuthe, the wortht thing I 
wath going to thay ith that I think Kinnard- 
thon more likely to be writing thatires for the 
/Thcourger' than reading Thuthydides." 

Middlemist was as wrong in his surmise as 
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people generally are. Merle was not engaged 
in either of the avocations suggested On the 
contrary, as soon as the two men were out of 
sight he crossed the High-street, and turning 
into a narrow street, entered a small bookseller's 
shop, the window of which was chiefly filled with 
curious and dusty old volumes of bygone cen- 
turies, quaint manuscripts, and faded engravings. 
A white-haired old man, bent and sickly looking, 
but of exceeding respectability in appearance, 
rose from behind the counter at his entrance, 
and appeared to know Merle as a frequent cus- 
tomer; for he smiled and said, "I hope I see 
you well, sir," before asking in what he could 
serve him. 

"Very well, I thank you, Bruce,** Merle 
answered; and his voice was both soft and 
courteous — a marked contrast, indeed, to the 
free and easy style so much in vogue amcmg 
our lads nowadays. " I only looked in to see if 
— ^if that pamphlet had been found.'' 

" What pamphlet, sir ?" 

" One by Stukely on the neglect of antiqui — 
but your daughter will know. She kindly pro- 
mised to see if you had it among your stock." 

8—2 
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*'I don't think I have, sir. Stukely — ^Dr. 
Stukely— let me see — ^that will be in the year — ^* 

** Somewhere between 1760 and '65; but if 
Miss Bruce has not found it, don't trouble your- 
self about it to-day." 

^My daughter is out, sir; but I am sure I 
have not got it. I could ha' told her so if she 
had asked me; but girls are so foolish. There 
is nothing else I could serve you with, sir ?" 

** Nothing, thanks, Bruce ; and it doesn^t 
matter about the pamphlet I only wanted it 
as a reference. Good evening." 

'* Good evening, Mr. Kinnardson, sir." 

Nothing could well be more gentle and polite 
than Merle Kinnardson's manner with his in- 
feriors. It was little wonder that he " took," as 

• 

the saying is, so well with the lower orders — not 
one of whom would have dreamt of cavilling at 
his expression, as Mr. Middlemist elected to do 
before Jack snubbed him; and yet his eyes and 
mouth had never shifted more uneasily than 
during the couple of minutes in which he stood 
talking to David Bruce over the counter. Pro- 
bably, like most overworked students, Merle's 
serves were habitually unstrung. We have seea 
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that he was not even wilUng to snatch an 
hour's relaxation from the worship of Thucy- 
4ides. 

Thucydides, strangely enough, led him away 
from Magdalen's grey and solemn walls, and out 
into the quiet meadows beyond the town. Here 
the air was sweet and cool, the Cherwell twinkled 
by between its reedy banks ; and underneath a 
tuft of willows. Merle caught sight of a bright 
patch of scarlet and lilac, making a pretty con- 
trast to the subdued grey-green of the land- 
scape. 

Thucydides ! 

But bound more gaily than is the manner of 
that learned historian. 

Treading softly but swiftly over the elastic 
turf. Merle came behind this spot of colour, and 
laid both hands gaily on the shoulders of a 
pretty girl in a lilac stuff dress, a scarlet dust 
shawl, pinned scarf-wise on her shoulder with a 
little gilt brooch, and a saucy-looking sailor hat, 
set jauntily on the knot of auburn curls : alto- 
gether a very bright-looking little damsel, who 
cried out and fluttered under his grasp; then, 
seeing who it was, first glowed like a rose, and 
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next pouted like a pigeon, and tried to free 
herself. 

''Let me alone, Mr. Kinnardson. How you 
startled me. I thought no one would be coming 
this way so late." 

**And that was why you were here, eh, 
Mimiie ?" Merle said, laughing, and turning the 
face to him that he might take a kiss from the 
reluctant rosy lips. 

'*I suppose I may walk where I like," she 
answered, pettishly, and still writhing away from 
him; "and I was just rising to go home when 
you came up." 

" Then I am just in time to escort you — ^that 
is, if you will allow ^e. Miss Bruce," Merle 
answered, laughing still. 

She turned round on him, her eyes flashing 
like wet violets. 

** Don't tease me ! I can't bear to be laughed 
at; and called Miss Bruce." 

" Then why should I be called Mr. Kinnard- 
son ? Nay, Minnie," dropping his bantering tone 
now he saw she was really vexed, " why are you 
so angry with me ? Did you think I was wil- 
fully late?" 
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''You said five o'clock, and I've been here 
nearly two hours. I thought you never was 
coming at all, it got 30 late," the girl murmured 
— her anger melting at once, and her mouth no 
longer refusing the kiss of peace, as he drew her 
to him, saying softly — 

" My poor little Minnie, it really was a shame; 
but I couldn't help it, indeed. Sit down here, 
and I'll tell you all about it" 

"Oh, no, Mr. Merle — I can't, indeed. I'll 
hardly be back now to get supper ready in 
time ; and father can't bear me being out after 
dusk." 

" Not if / am takyig care of you, Minnie?" 

" Ah, Mr. Merle, if he knew!" 

*' Wouldn't there be a row, eh ? Never mind, 
childie; he won't, know, so there's no need to 
tremble. And you must sit down a minute or 
two," gently pressing her down on to a root of 
the largest willow tree, and flinging himself on 
the grass beside her; "or I shall think you don't 
care to see me now I am come." 

" What made you so late, though?" she asked, 
not answering the last words save by a suffi- 
ciently expressive blush and smile, 
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" Two things. First, an eruption of fellows in 
my rooms — '^ 

" A whatV^ she interrupted, staring. 

"A lot of college fellows in my room, whom I 
couldn't get rid of; and secondly, the family 
affection of my cousin, who would keep me talk- 
ing in the middle of the High." 

" He's a handsome fellow, that cousin of 
yours," the girl said, meditatively, as she twisted 
a slender willow twig round and round her 
fingers. 

" Handsomer than his cousin by a long chalk? 
True, Minnie;" and Merle reddened darkly, 
though his tone was playful enough. 

"No, indeed!" Minnie cried, stretching out 
her hand with a woman's quick instinct for heal- 
ing pain. " Not to me, nor no one but those as 
cares for size more than looks. He's got an 
honest sort o' face, that's all I meant." 

" Why, my dear child, don't you suppose I'm 
well aware of my ugliness ? Not that Jack is 
much of a beauty either." 

"Father says beauty is only skin deep," 
Minnie persisted, awkwardly eager to soothe her 
friend's vanity. 
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"And copy books say, * Honesty is the best 
policy.' By the way, that reminds me, Minnie, 
I had to tell such a heap of crams to your father 
this evening," 

"To father!" the girl repeated, paling visibly. 

"Why, what a little goose it is! Your hand 
is fluttering like a leaf, child. You see, as f was 
so late, I thought you might have got tired of 
waiting and gone home." 

"As if I could!" she whispered, quickly. 

"Dear little woman! But, you see, I didn't 
want to have my walk for nothing; so I just 
looked into the shop to see if you were there, 
and espied your father instead." 

" Oh! and what did you say to him ? " 

" Inquired about a pamphlet, my dear, which 
you were to have found for me — Dr. Stukely's 
essay 'On the Neglect of English Antiquities* 
{mind you don't forget if he asks you), and was 
very particular about the date. Really, Minnie, 
when you recollect that I had forgotten all 
about the existence of that worthy antiquarian 
till your respected parent asked me what I 
wanted, I think you must give me credit for 
having some wits about me." 
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Minnie Bruce seemed to see the matter in 
another light; for she said nothing, and her face 
clouded painfully. Merle's head was thrown 
back on his crossed arms; and his eyes had no 
wavering in them as they feasted on the prettily 
flushed face above them. He saw the change 
there directly, and asked — 

« WeU, Minnie, what is it ?" 

" Only that I can't bear to tell father lies, or 
have you to do it He's so fond of me; and — 
and it isn't right." 

**What is right?" Merle asked, cynically, his 
head still resting lazily on his arm. 

''Nothing that I do now, I think," Minnie 
answered, with a short sob of pain; "but I'd like 
to keep from lying, anyways — I would indeed." 

** Lying is not a pretty word for a young woman 
to use," said Merle, lightly, though he frowned 
too, and altered his position to a sitting one* 
"You are always wishing to be a lady, Minnie; 
let me advise you to begin by dropping that ex- 
pression — young ladies never use it." 

" Nor never need to do it, I suppose," the girl 
answered, simply. " Oh ! why — ^" in a sudden 
burst of sorrow, " why do you make me, then?" 
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'* Really, my dear girl, I did not come here to 
be reproached for covering your absence with Hr 
white fib," Merle answered, with a sort of cold 
anger which subdued the child — she was only 
seventeen — at once. " It seems rather late to 
go on the high moral tack now ; but, of course, if 
you wish to do so, and even to go to your father 
and inform him of the whole story of our ac- 
quaintance, you are quite at liberty to do so; 
only in that case," and the young man*s face 
suddenly hardened into a smile which was not 
pleasant to see, " you must allow me to suggest 
that we say adieu to each other at once and for 



ever." 



He had risen as he spoke, knowing of course 
that nothing was farther from the maiden's 
thoughts than the course he suggested; but 
hardly prepared for her look of white dismay^ 
nor to have his hand clutched in both her little 
palms, small and dimpled as a lady's, though 
not so white. "Merle, Merle, don't speak to 
me so!" she sobbed out. "You know I couldn't 
do that — nor nothing else to vex you. Oh I 
don't be angry with me. I'd cut off my head 
to please you if you wanted it, I love you so» 
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Vis only because yoa*re so dear to me diat I 
care about your tellii^ stofk& What would it 
matter to me in another man? but I can*t bear 
you to do nothii^ that would vex you later to 
think on, and for my sak^ toa Merl^ do iot- 
give me!** 

He had put his arms around her, and was 
trying to soothe her by tender little words and 
caresses; only when she asked his forgiveness 
so humbly, the young man's better nature sent 
the blood in a scarlet flood over hb pale face, 
and he laid his hand on her mouth to stop 
her. 

^ Hush, Minnie! My darling, it is you who 
should forgive me. What a heartless follow I 
am! My poor little pet!" and he lifted her 
two hands to his lips, kissing them so passion- 
ately that he brought the colour into her 
cheeks. 

*^ Don't speak of yourself that way. Merle, 
rd rather far you said ill of me. You're no 
such thing, and you know it." 

" I wish to Heaven I did," he answered, bit- 
terly. ''Child, you are trembling still. Sit 
down again, and give me your hand. Yes, 
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only for a minute. You mustn't go home with 
that pale face, my sweet white birdie.'* 

What other undergraduate could use such 
pretty words? Minnie would have risked any- 
thing rather than cross his pleasure again just 
then; and so the minute leng^thened itself into 
ten, and even more. The crickets came out 
and chirped their evening chorus. A light 
breeze swept over the limpid path of the river, 
ruffling its surface with a long, trembling kiss, 
bending the tall reeds in lowly homage, tang- 
ling the black and auburn locks which hung so 
close together, and sending a faint perfume of 
violets and fresh-turned earth into their owners" 
nostrils. Every young twig and leaf in the 
willow seemed to gfive out its own faint, sweet 
fragrance, and mingle with the subtler breath of 
the rank trails of wild ivy underfoot. There 
was no sound but the plash, plash of the river 
against its grassy banks; the sough of the 
breeze through the boughs overhead; and the 
tick, tick, tick of the cricket among the griass 
and mosses. Bit by bit the red faded out of 
the sky; and cool grey shadows crept into it 
instead, and slowly, slowly stole along the silent 
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meadows. Before their step the pale primroses 
folded their yellow arms, and slept beneath the 
wrinkled shelter of their deep-veined leaves. 
Merle gathered a tuft of wild hyacinth; but it, 
too, had closed its white bells ; and far, veiy far 
away a church clock struck eight 

"Good heavens!" cried Merle — "how late it 
is. Now, if I have got you a scolding I shall 
never forgive myself" 

Minnie smiled. She knew too well that no 
liurry would avail her now — ^had known it even 
while he was combating her persuasions to be 
allowed to go home; but girls in love are more 
igenerous than men. She only said-^ 

" It don't matter. Father is never very angry; 
and I am generally punctual, you know, Mr. 
Merle." 

"Mr. Merle? What did we agree just now, 
Minnie? You called me Merle of your own 
accord not so long ago." 

Minnie laughed and tied on her hat 

" I forgot; and — ^and it doesn't sound proper, 
somehow. I'm afraid — ^" 

"Afraid, Minnie? Did you never hear 'perfect 
love casteth out fear* ? " 
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yet; but at least I can feel when the people 
love one another as you and I do." 

"You pretty Psyche!" said Merle, smiling on 
hter. " And so I have given you a soul!" 

^ I've just been reading *Lara/" the girl went 
on prattling; "and how grand and mysterious it 
is, isn't it:? I can't the least guess who he was 
— can you ? I wish you'd tell me, for I like him 
so, and Kaled! Oh, Merle, I feel I could do for 
you whatever she did for him. Didn't she love 
him just!" 

" My dear girl," cried Merle, laughing uncon- 
trollably, and greatly %o his companion's surprise 
and displeasure — "for goodness' sake, don't say 
that to any other man. Thoiigh what do you 
know of such things, you baby? There now, 
ilon't look offended. What have I said to hurt 
you?'^ 

?'It isn't likely I'd talk so to any other man," 
said the girl, pouting; "and I know I'm a fool to 
talk about poetry to you, who are so clever; but 
you needn't jto Uugh at me quite so loud, for all 
that." 

They had reached, the last stile now, and 
vaulting over, Merle lifted Minnie lightly down 
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into the lane on thq farther side ; then looking 
back at the quiet beauty of the evening land- 
3cape, he held her hand closer^ while he mur- 
mured softly— f 

" It is the hour when from the boughs 
The nightingale's high note is heard; 

It is the hour when lovers' vows 
Seem sweet in every whispered word ; 

And gentle winds and waters near 

Make music to the lonely ear. 

Each flower the dews have lightly wet ; 

And in the sky the stars are met, 

And on the wave a deeper blue, 

And on the leaf a browner hue ; 

And in the heaven, that clear obscure. 

So softly dark and darkly pure, 

Which follows the decline of day, 

As twilight melts beneath the moon away.** 

** That's very, very pretty," Minnie said, as 
the Oxonian's low, rich voice died into silence. 
^' Did you make it yourself?" 

" I make it! No, indeed. You haven't read 
* Parisina' yet, I see." 

"Paris—? No," 

" Read it to-night, then — it isn't long. And — 
and, Minnie, you needn't linger over the verses 
this time." 

It must be allowed that Merle Kinnardson 
was not neglectful of his fair friend's education. 

VOL. I. 9 
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If you elect to blame him for filling a little girl's 
head with poetry and ideas which could do her 
no good, and would probably do her much harm, 
I will simply give you his own reasons for so 
doing; and the reasons of a future pillar of the 
Church are not to be despised. "I wouldxnot 
recommend such works to any other young girl 
that I know — certainly not to any fashionable 
boarding-school little miss; but Minnie is too 
innocent to take any harm from them, and so 
will just enjoy the beauty, and pass by the evil 
unconsciously." 

Our young men, though wise in their genera- 
tion, are yet apt to forget that the guilelessness 
they admire is not a toy to be played with. 
Handle it too much, and it soon melts away 
altogether. Principle is an oak, which will 
weather out many a bitter tempest; innocence, 
but a tender flower, whose white petals wither 
beneath the careless touch of a man's hot finger. 

They were in the outskirts of the town now, 
and Merle stopped and looked about him ap- 
prehensively. 

"I suppose you musn't go any further with 
me," Minnie said, noticing his glance. 
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" I suppose not; and yet — I hate to say good- 
bye. It wouldn't do for us to be seen, would 
it? If you hadn't got on that red thing, now — ^ 
touching her shawl impatiently. **What on 
-earth do you wear it for? Why, I saw it a mile 
off amor\g the willows." 

"To keep me warm," Minnie answered, 
<iuietly; though her cheeks flamed high with 
mortification at the contempt manifested for her 
poor little finery — finery donned, too, on pur- 
pose to make herself pretty in Merle's eyes. 

That young man, however, not being quick 
^nough at reading women's feelings to discern 
the annoyance he had inflicted, answered — 

" To keep you warm ! Well, I shouldn't think 
there was much warmth in that flimsy thing; 
and anyway, a black or brown one would do 
that as well" 

^ Black! why, that 'ud look very gloomy," 
Minnie answered, horrified. "I thought you 
would have liked this. Merle," her voice falling 
childishly. 

" Oh, yes, it's a very jolly little thing; you 
know," said Merle, beginning to perceive he had 
given offence, only not willing to give up th^ 

9—2 
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point **But I don't think a black shawl 
gloomy, do you? My cousin En — Miss Ley- 
bum, always wears black jackets out of doors. 
Young ladies don't like to be conspicuous, you 
know." 

'* I dare say they don't," replied Miss Bruce, 
suddenly ungrateful for Merle's educationary 
efforts; and allowing her wistful meekness ta 
evaporate before his bungling mention of a 
cousin^ What girl likes to hear another quoted 
as a model for herself by the man she loves? 
^ But you see, I'm not a young lady, and don't 
know nothing of what they like or don't like. 
You never told me you had a girl cousin be- 
fore," very sharply. *' Does she live near you 
at home?" 

**She lives with me," said Merle; *'at least, I 
live with her father. You're not offended with 
me, are yotr, Minnie?" 

♦* Offended — no, of course not Is your 
cousin pretty?" 

" H'm— I don't know." Merle was ready to 
bite his lips with vexation at having mentioned 
one of the women of his family to this little 
plebeian friend. " Well, dear, I must be off now* 
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Get home quickly, and don't let any one speak 
to you on the way." 

" Not if I can help it I couldn't stop you, 
though, that first time." 

" You must not be so kind to other people 
now, please," said Merle, jealously. "No, dar- 
ling, I was only joking. I know you won't. 
And Minnie! — be at the willows at the same 
time to-morrow, will you.?" 

" Not to-morrow. Merle — I can't. Father will 
give me a scolding to-night, I know; and I 
daren't risk it to-morrow again." 

"I am risking more for you, Minnie," said 
Merle, coldly. " However, just as you like; only 
don't accuse me of seeking other girls' society, 
if you are not willing to give me yours. I shall 
go to tea at Dr. Cormick's. His daughters are 
very jolly girls; and a man can't be always over 
his books." 

" I will come. Merle," the girl answered, veiy 
quietly. " Good night now." 

But somehow her lover's kiss did not meet so 
willing an acceptance as earlier in the evening. 
They were lovers, and they had been rather 
more than an hour together. Can you count 
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how many times each had been on the verge 
of a quarrel with the other? Verily, "Z^ 
f rentier sottpir de V amour est le dernier de la 
sagesseV 




CHAPTER VIII. 




MINNIE'S OTHER LOVER. 

[O here you are at last, my girl," said 
David Bruce sharply, as he an- 
swered the door in reply to the 
girl's timid knock. "And now, 
will you tell me where you've been till this 
hour of the night? and no one to get supper 
nor nothing!" 

He looked very angry, as was perhaps natural, 
standing there with the door in one hand, and 
a smoky oil lamp in the other; and Minnie, 
whose nerves had been shaken by finding the 
door fastened against the possibility of slipping 
in unnoticed, felt the colour deserting her cheek 
at the tone and frown with which her father, 
usually so gentle, received her. She was not a very 
brave girl at the best of times, as was evident 
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from her submission to Merle Kinnardson; and 
the consciousness of wrong-doing made her more 
fearful still; for David Bruce, though a particu- 
larly quiet, affectionate man, was strict and even 
severe in his mode of bringing up the motherless 
girl left to his care. He had little tolerance for 
anything in the shape of what he was pleased 
to term "gallivanting." Even this, however, 
was more pardonable than the faintest approach 
to deceit, a vice held in the utterest abomination 
by the rigid old Scotchman; and Minnie, knowing 
this, would have given anything — anything but 
Merle*s love, at least — to have told the simple 
truth, that she had been taking a walk with the 
man whom she (poor little, simple fool!) looked 
on as her future husband. The latter's wrath^ 
however, at the mere idea of such a proceeding 
had effectually driven the hope of candour from 
Minnie's mind. It was better to sin, she thought^ 
than risk such another speech from Merle; and so, 
pale and stammering, she faltered out some bung- 
ling excuse about *'not knowing it was so late." 

"'Not know it was so lateM" repeated Mn 
Bruce, with irate scorn. " Perhaps you thought 
the sun was shining still; or perhaps youVe 
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supped out, and don't think me or Mr. Evans 
wants anything to eat after our day*s work. 
Young women as can afford to gallivant the 
streets in a mass of stuck-up finery — *' glanc- 
ing indignantly at the scarlet shawl and sailor 
hat — "from three o'clock in th' afternoon to 
Jiigh on nine at night, can't be expected to 
think o' such homely things as getting a bit o* 
supper and a bright fire ready for their fathers, 
who've been toiling and moiling in the shop all 
day." 

This was the second attack poor Minnie's gay 
clothes had received in one hour; and she began 
to wish heartily that she had kept to her ordi- 
nary drab gown and shepherd's plaid shawl. 
Under these circumstances, she hailed almost as 
an angel from Heaven the appearance on the 
scene of a long, awkwardly-built young man, in 
very stiff-fitting clothes, who, emerging from 
another door at the end of the passage, gave 
utterance to the double hope "that Mr. Bruce 
wouldn't take him into account, and that Miss 
B. was quite blooming." 

Now, in the general course of events, this Mr. 
Evans was Minnie's special bite noir; and to be 
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called " Miss B." roused her wrath in no slight . 
measure. This evening, however, he proved so 
delightful a refuge from her father's anger that 
she smiled on him quite sweetly, and hastened 
to give him her hand, and assure him that she 
''didn't know he was expected. Indeed, she 
was very sorry to be so late; but she had been 
across the fields to — ^to see a friend." 

Happy thought! She had escaped a false- 
hood! 

Mr. Bruce was very near bursting out agaia 
with the remark that "if she couldn't come home 
from seeing her friends in decent time, instead 
of galloping about the streets in the middle of 
the night, she had better not come home at all." 
But the sudden remembrance that it was not his 
interest to depreciate his daughter to this visitor, 
brought the remark to an untimely pause, some- 
where in the middle; and slipping by the guest,. 
Minnie hurried into the parlour beyond, flung^ 
her hat and shawl on to a chair, and proceeded 
to straighten a very untidily laid cloth on the 
small centre table, and to spread it with bread, 
cheese, beer, and a piece of cold meat, in honour 
of the guest; first stirring up the smouldering 
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fire, and giving it a blow between whiles till it 
burst into quite a cheerful blaze, and Mr. Evans 
was driven to express his opinion that "Miss B.'s 
very presence imparted a sort o' glow to the sur- 
roundings." 

David Bruce only grunted at first, then recol- 
lected himself anew, and observed with an effort 
that " the girl did make the place homelike ; it 
were for that reason he missed her so when 
she didn't come home to time. There was 
an old woman came in every day to char and 
cook; but she was no great count, and he 
couldn't eat his meals in comfort without 
Minnie were there to set the table and serve 
him." 

Poor Minnie took this as a sign that she was 
forgiven, and ventured a grateful smile at her 
father as she repeated her regrets for being late; 
but Mr. Bruce shot her such a severe, not to say 
withering, glance, that she saw plainly that the 
kindness was intended not for her but for the 
visitor, and her heart quite sank before the 
unctuous tone in which Mr. Evans remarked 
that " he wasn't fond o' late hours himself; but 
perhaps it was well for Mr. Bruce to use hisself 
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to doing without Miss B. now and again, for he 
<:ouldn*t expect to keep such as her for long." 

" I fear not — I fear not," said David with a 
madness quite unfeigned; for Minnie was indeed 
the apple of his eye. "I often wish as I had 
had two girls instead o' one." 

"YouVe got a son," observed Mr. Evans, 
consolingly. 

"Ah, yes, poor laddie — but he's away at sea; 
an' anyhow boys aren't girls. There's nothing 
like a woman in the house; and I don't know 
what I'll do when Minnie leaves me." 

" I'm not going to leave you, father — not for 
•ever so long, any way," said Minnie, with a 
lively recollection of the years which must 
•elapse before Merle could afford to marry — ^he 
having frequently alluded to himself as being in 
the depths of poverty. 

"Ah — girls always say that," answered her 
father, looking at her more kindly. "But it 
don't last — do it, Evans? A young man's face 
5oon puts father's nose out o' joint, eh?" 

" But arter all, it's only seemly and accordin' 
to Scripture," said Mr. Evans, who was of a 
serious turn of mind. " You're making Miss B. 
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blush, Mr. Bruce, whereas it aint the face"" 
(though Mr. Evans gave an approving glance at 
his own in the little, dull, oblong mirror over the 
chimneypiece). "It's just this, the Lord calls-. 
*em to wedlock and 'omes o' their own, and they 
has to go— hasn't they. Miss B.?'' 

" Not unless they like," said Minnie, sharply, 
her unwonted amiability towards the guest 
having passed off with the occasion for it. 

'* Not if they're called?*^ Mr. Evans persisted^ 
with a solemn expression on his fat, white face. 

*'Some girls get a good many calls," saitf 
Minnie, wilfully misunderstanding; "but they 
don't need to answer till they choose," 

'* But if the Lord chooses ?" urged her admirer,, 
more solemnly still; "an' if it's one of 'is elect 
as offers to you,' Miss B., you're pretty saartin he 
won't make the attempt till he's right down sure 
it is the Lord's chi'ce. You wouldn't shut your 
*art against 'im, would you ?" 

" Of course she wouldn't," David Bruce 
answered, checking a pert rejoinder on his^ 
daughter's lips — ^"not if she's my daughter, as- 
I believe she be ; and hard as 'twould be to part 
from her, I'll not set my selfish comforts against 
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her finding a happy home with some pious, God- 
fearing man in our own class." 

** Then I'm sure I wouldn't leave you, father, 
for the piousest man in the lot," cried Minnie; 
ivho with all her adoration for Merle knew this 
appellation hardly belonged to him, and was 
charmed at delivering a shot in Mr. Evans's 
direction, as a punishment for his persistence. 
Unfortunately, however, her hurried walk com- 
bined with this little attack of temper to make 
Minnie's cheeks so rosy, and her big, brown eyes 
so bright, that Mr. Evans's dull little orbs rested 
on her more in carnal admiration than reproof; 
and it was with a faint sigh of excuse for his own 
weakness, more than hers, that he said — 

"Ah, girls never mean 'alf they say, do they, 
Mr. B. ? Their lips is more thoughtless than 
their 'arts by a long chalk." 

"And Minnie always was a careless-spoken 
little thing," said the father. " That reminds me, 
child, one of the 'Varsity young gents come in 
to-day, asking for a pamphlet you'd promised 
to look out for him — ^an eighteenth century on^ 
by Dr. Stookely. Whatever were you thinking 
on to say we had it V^ 
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Minnie's cheeks went crimson in a moment, 
and her eyes were nervously fixed on the bread 
she was crumbling. Her answer was quite in- 
audible. 

" It was that young Mr. Kinnardson, of 
Maudlin," David Bruce went on. *'IVe had 
more than one bit o* custom from him ; an' he's 
a much decenter, quiet-spoken lad than most of 
the cut of 'Varsity gents. Don't come here on 
shaller pretences to stand gaaping at you, or 
•dawdling at th' counter to make goose speeches 
to you when my head's turned t'other way. I 
ivere quite sorry to disappoint him; for he's one 
o' the reading lot, he is. There aren't many 
pamphlets, and they're all ticketed to date. 
Why couldn't you ha' looked among 'em at 
once ?" 

Crimsoner than ever Minnie's cheeks, and her 
downcast eyes moist with shame, and pain, and 
•pleasure at the paternal praise of her prudent 
and cautious lover. 

Mr. Evans thought he had never seen a fairer 
face, and resolved not to beat about the bush 
any longer. As Minnie, whispering some feeble 
excuse about "not thinking," rose to clear the 
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table — ^her little hands looking, by the way, much 
more pink and white than when lying in Merle's 
pale, well-shaped fingers — ^the young man leant 
across the table, and observed — 

^ I'd like a little serious talk with you to-night, 
Mr. Bruce, if so be you're agreeable." 

** Surely. By all means. Minnie, child, you 
may as well wash up them things now instead o' 
leaving them imtil to-morrow," 

^* I'm sure I haven't the least keer about Miss 
B.'s hearing all I has to say," put in the wooer, 
politely. 

"And I'm sure Miss Bruce hasn't the least 
curiosity to hear it," replied the young lady, as, 
having lighted her father's pipe and lifted the 
tray, she fluttered out of the room with it 

How glad she was to leave them ! How un- 
speakably dull and tedious seemed an evening- 
in that Jittle back room, with its smoky brown 
walls, its worn drugget and shabby furniture, 
after that twilight hour away in the Cherwell 
meadows, with the evening star shining out in 
the pale blue sky, and Merle's face turned up to 
her from the grasses at her feet ! How imspeak- 
ably vulgar and distasteful the conversation of 
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Daniel Evans after that of the young Oxonian; 
and how well she knew what attraction led the 
former to her father's modest dwelling, when 
plenty of the richer tradespeople would have 
given an "open sesame " to the first butcher vel 
Oxford's only son ! 

A butcher's son and Merle Kinnardson ! 

Good heavens, what profanation ! 

Not that Daniel Evans wore a blue shirt him- 
self, or carried a wooden tray full of gory-looking 
joints to the houses of his different customers ; 
but he sat in a little glass partitioned-ofT place 
in one comer of the shop, where he gave out 
change and made up the various accounts. His 
hands, particularly his thumbs, looked as if they 
were cut out of clean, raw beef. His face was 
round, white, and embellished at frequent inter- 
vals with coruscations of red spots, giving him 
the appearance of unwholesome pork; though 
Mrs. Evans, senior, was wont to declare that 
^' it were nothin* constitootional, fur an 'ealthier 
babby than her Dan'el ye couldn't ha* wished to 
see," A list of charms which was culminated by 
Minnie's sturdy declaration that he ^^ smelt of 
pieat ;" and that his hair, which was very short^ 
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looked as if he greased it by frequent rubbings 
against the fat loins of mutton hanging round 
his father^s shop. 

Whaty marry a man with that sanguinary 
perfume, even though his father could give him 
a thousand pounds to-morrow, to start withf 
Never! 

Mr. Bruce, however, did not seem to see the- 
matter in the same light; and poor Minnie had^ 
been frequently troubled of late by his compli* 
mentary allusions to young Evans's merits; and 
still more by an ominous friendliness on the- 
part of Mrs. Evans, who h^ taken to inviting' 
her to come to tea and bring her work, sending- 
Dan'el home with her in the evening; and even^ 
calling herself to take her to chapel: marks of 
cordiality which, when given to a pretty girl by 
the mother of an only and marriageable son^ 
are always painfully suggestive of matrimoniaT 
prospects in the distance. Now, unfortunately^ 
Minnie rather liked Mrs. Evans, and found it ex- 
ceedingly difficult to avoid being patronized by 
the good dame, who was quite a grand person 
iamong her own class; wore a brown silk dressf^ 
just the colour of pork crackling, on week da3rs^ 
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and a black ditto on .Sundays; had the best 
pew in the Rev. Elijah Potsden's chapel at the 
comer of Ship-street, and always put a two- 
shilling piece in the plate when she took the 
sacrament Minnie herself preferred the Church 
service; indeed, since she had known Merle, she 
had grown quite " high " in her theology, 
stitched Roman collars for the future wearing 
of her idol, went to church now and then on 
week days, and had even made two or three 
efforts to shirk eating her meat on Fridays; all 
of which would have seemed rank papistry to 
the Evanses, who belonged to the " elect Metho- 
dists," spoke of their neighbours as "carnal 
people," and themselveis as "professing Chris- 
tians;" and indeed professed so loudly that some 
of the said neighbours were ill-natured enough 
to declare that they had little of Christianity 
but the profession. 

Under these circumstances, therefore, the re- 
flection that Daniel Evans was probably pro- 
posing for her while she was washing up the 
supper things in the dreary, fireless little kit- 
chen, which the charwoman before-mentioned 
liad left in a particularly damp and dirty con- 
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dition, was not pleasant To speak the truth, 
however, she was too thankful for having es- 
caped to trouble her head with what Mr, Evans 
might be doing in her absence; and, having 
finished her work, she slipped quietly' past the 
parlour door, and so up the steep, uncarpeted 
Stairs to her own room — ^a poorly furnished little 
attic enough, with a sloping roof, and neither 
fireplace nor carpet; but a small paradise to 
Minnie, for here she could think of Merle, pray 
for him, and sing little hymns in his glory ^ 
long as ever she pleased; and here hung her 
mother's picture, painted in oils by a provincial 
artist, and representing a very stiff and yellow- 
looking wooden doll, with a rose in her bosom 
not unlike a red tea-cup, and two polished 
bands of black hair, making a tall Gothic arch 
over an impossibly high forehead, and a little 
Saxon arch over either round, pink ear. Here, 
too, was her Bible, with a photograph of Merle 
for a marker; and her shabby little desk, at 
which she used to write him a shabby little note 
now and then, in very thin, weak handwriting, 
with very pale ink; and which contained sundry 
notes and verses of an amatory and rather full- 
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flavoured order from the young gentleman him- 
self; besides certain dried flowers, a pair of 
lavender kid gloves, a bonbon box, rather sticky, 
and a little coral heart on a blue ribbon, all gifts 
from her admirer at one time or another. And 
here, outside the window, was a little patch of 
leads from which (Joy of joys!) she could see the 
spire of Magdalen Chapel; and on which she 
could sit and dream of him who worshipped 
therein, and read the books he lent her, in a 
blissful content beyond all words. 

There she betook herself now. The moon 
was just turning her favourite spire to silver; 
and as it rose majestically above a tall stack of 
dark-red chimneys, Minnie's whole heart went 
with her eyes, as she murmured — 

"God bless you, my love — God keep you! 
What are you doing now, I wonder? Looking 
at the moon, too, perhaps, and thinking of me. 
I told you, when it was on the spire I always 
thought of you." And she even smiled at her 
white and glistening Mecca, and kissed her 
plump little hand to it, very much to the as-» 
tonishment of a dissipated black cat, who was 
just starting on his nocturnal rambles, and had 
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taken Minnie's murmurings for the affectionate 
purring of a maiden tabby. 

You see, little Miss Bruce had not the gift of 
the diable boiteuxy otherwise she might have 
suspended her juvenile coo-cooings before the 
sight of Merle arrayed in very correct evening 
dress, and stooping over the shoulder of a very 
crip^ and pearl-powdery young lady, while she 
sang one of his own songs to an admiring 
audience. 

" What the eye does not see, the heart does 
not grieve at;" and Minnie — ^having made a ro- 
mantic little picture, in her mind, of Merle 
plants in front of his window, with her photo- 
graph (a wretched affair, with one eye a blur, 
and the mouth all out of focus) in his hand, and 
a heart full of more than Conrad's yearning for 
Medora, sending forth sighs in the direction of 
the original — ^was perfectly happy as, seating her- 
self on the window-sill, she proceeded to take her 
first dips into " Parisina" by the light of the moon. 

She did not progress very far. Merle had set 
her the task — Merle interrupted it. 

The first paragraph recalled at once his mode 
of repeating it — the low, sweet tones of his 
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Voice^ and the dreamy look in his deep, dark 
^yts. How she would have glared if any one 
had called him ugly in her presence! Ugly! 
Why, to her he was a very god — the Apollo 
Belvedere — ^whose every movement was graces 
«very tone music. Her heart went back to the 
very day when he first came into the shop, and 
dday^, drawing her into talk over a dusty old 
tx>ok which he came to purchase. How often 
he had been there since! — much oftener when 
David was out, and she serving, than at other 
times; and how soft and pleasant his manner 
had always been, ''like as though she were a 
lady." That country lane, too, where he met 
her one day, and stopped to ask the way to a 
village quite in the opposite direction to which 
he was going — ^yes, exactly opposite; for he had 
to turn back and go her road, walking beside 
her,] and making her quite forget her sh)mess 
and timidity by his easy, gentle manner of chat- 
ting, till he had drawn out most of her little 
habits, and notably that she generally walked 
alone and countryways, because father didn't 
care to have her dawdling in the town; and 
father was very particular. 
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Ah, it was very wrong! He had oftei> 
laughed over it since, and told her the village 
was only a blind to make her acquaintance — a 
successful blind, for that was the beginning of 
the end. She never could recollect the easy 
steps by which their friendship grew and grew 
till h^ had won her love, aye, and forced her to 
confess it one sunny autumn evening when all 
the com was gold about them, and all among 
their feet grew scarlet poppies and blue corn- 
flowers in a wildering blaze of glory. " My own^ 
my darling little girl!" h^ had said, then taking 

her suddenly in his arms and' Well, all was 

over then. She was his own, heart and soul; 
and if he had toiled so long to make her so, why 
not let him see it? Was he not her own also? 
and when this fancy for secrecy was over, would 
not her father be his? and 

"Minnie, where are you ?" 

It was her father's voice, and she had got na, 
further than that opening verse of "Parisina!" 
Springing lightly from her moonlit perch, she 
thrust the book under her pillow, and opening 
the door, called out — 

"Yes, father — d'you want me?" 
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" Aye, child — ^why not ? And so does some 
one else, too. Come down and bid Daniet 
Evans good night Here he is, a-waiting on 
purpose." 

There was something unusually lively in 
David's tone — something suggestive of the 
future father-in-law in his mention of Mr. 
Evans's Christian name. It went like a lump 
of ice to Minnie's heart; and with the instinct 
of putting off an evil she could not avoid alto- 
gether, she began to slip off her clothes, callings 
out — 

"I can't come, father — I'm undressing for 
bed." 

" Oh, nonsense," began David, " put on your 
gown and — " but Daniel's voice floated greasily 
up the stairs in smooth interruption. 

" Don't dream to ill-convenience yourself o» 
my account. Miss B. ; 't aint the least account—^ 
no, Mr. Bruce, 't aint really. I'll call in again to- 
morrer night; an' I dare say mother '11 look 
round first. So good night, sir, and Gawd bless 
you. Good night, Miss B." 

"Good night," said Minnie sharply; then 
sotto voce — "Ugh! you hateful wretch, I can't 
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bear you/* and stamped her little, bare foot on 
the floor in childish wrath. A sound of the 
front door being bolted followed, and then her 
father called again. 

"Minnie, have you got more n' your gown 
off?" 

"And my shoes and stockings, father." 

"Put on your slippers, and wrap a shawl 
round you, then. I want to speak to you." 

When father used that tone, Minnie knew he 
meant to be minded; wherefore, much contra 
-cosur, the young woman bundled up her pretty 
round figure in a big shawl, and went down to 
the little parlour, where was a fume of whiskey 
and tobacco smoke, with David Bruce walking 
up and down in the midst of it When the fair 
young face appeared in the haze, however, he 
sat down in his own leathern chair, and drew 
the girl on to a stool at his feet, saying, kindly — 

"Poor little lassie! Ye look as if ye feared 
a scolding, Minnie; but ifs not I will give you 
many more, so prink up your cheeks a bit I'm 
not fond o* being hard on you, am I?" 

"No, indeed, father," said Minnie, laying her 
cheek on his knee in a little heart-gush of re- 
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morseful afTection; ''not half as hard as I 

deserve." 

"Let be — let be. You've been a good enough 
child to me, and loth I am to lose you." 

"You aren't going to, father." 

"Indeed and I think I am; and soon too, if 
somebody gets his way. What d*you think 
young Evans was saying to me this evening?" 

"I don't know, nor care neither," said the girl, 
sharply, and reddening like a rose. 

"Now, Minnie, for shame! You're vexed at 
my sending you out o' the room; but that 
wasn't his fault. I guessed he wanted to ask 
you of me to wed ; and so he did, child, so he 
did." 

"And I hope you told him, father, that you 
wouldn't hear on such a thing. Me marry 
Daniel Evans, indeed!" 

And the girl's voice rose in indignation at the 
idea. 

"Why not, daughter?" Daniel asked, won- 
dering, but stern, too. "Surely youVe seen 
as he've cared for you this long time back?" 

"Yes, father; and he've seen I don't care for 
Jiim." 
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"But why not, child? He's a worthy, Chris- 
tian young man — a good son, and will make a 
good husband." 

"Not to me, father. I don't want him. I 
don't want to leave you, father, please." 

"Tut, tut, girls always say that. Why, it's 
long been a heavy weight on my mind who's to 
do for you when I'm gone. I'm old now, 
Minnie, and saving nothing. The shop hardly 
keeps us out of debt, and not that a* times." 

"I can work, father; and I'm quite happy. 
Father, let me stay with you. I can't bear that 
there man. Don't look angry with me. It's no 
sin not to like a man ; and I couldn't like 
Daniel Evans, if it was ever so." 

Mr. Bruce did look at her, not angrily, but 
very gravely, as she sat panting and flushed 
like some bright-plumed little bird fluttering 
against the bars of a cage. When he spoke, his 
voice was very grave too, but kind still. 

"Is there anybody else you like better, 
Minnie?" 

Now, if she could but have obeyed her heart's 
prompting and told the truth ! but truth was a 
hopeless luxury while Merle ruled, and her sick 
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heart sank lower than her voice when she 
answered — 

" Of course there are, father, lots o' people. I 
don't know one I like worse." 

" I didn't know you'd so many friends among 
the young men, daughter. Can you tell me any 
one in particular that you like? Don't fear to 
speak frankly, I'll keep your secret, if it is a 
secret.'* 

But Minnie, torn between two, and hating 
herself the while, only hung her head, and 
blushing deeply, muttered — 

" 'Twasn't one more than another." 

''Is there any one that likes you, then? 
Come, Minnie, you've no cause to hesitate at 
answering that All I want is your happiness; 
only be open with me, like a true-hearted, 
honest lass." 

Ah, if she could — if she only could! And it 
was so hard to hold her tongue or lie when he 
was so kind I Dropping her face on her knees, 
the girl faltered out the negative she detested, 
and burst into tears. 

Daniel Bruce looked grieved and angry. He 
felt that there was something behind;' and 
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though he guessed it to be only some idle fancy^ 
it grieved him that Minnie^ so entreated, should 
shut him from her confidence. When he next 
spoke, it was in his sternest tones. 

** Dry your eyes, girl, and go to bed. YpuVe 
no call to beg^n crying because an honest man 
likes you. I bade you speak the truth; and if 
you have, and there's no one you care for, or 
who cares for you, the sooner you set your 
mind on Dan'el Evans the better. Now go, and 
don't you stir out gadding to-morrow. I'll not 
have him, or his mother, come here arter you^ 
an' not find you in." 

How coldly he kissed her! Minnie's heart 
felt quite broken as, bare-footed and shivering, 
she crept quietly up the dark stairs, while the 
tears trickled fast and hot from her blue eyes^ 
and over the dimpled cheeks Merle had kissed. 

Father was angered now^ — angered and suspi- 
dous; but that was not alL He had forbidden 
her to go out on the morrow; and how, how was 
she to keep her appointment under the willows 
in the Cherwell meadows } 



CHAPTER IX. 
AT THE BREAKFAST TABLE. 




I SPRING morning, with 
the windows wide open, 
and the white curtains puff- 
ing inwards, like white clouds 
blown there by the sweet cool breeze from the 
west; ratn-drops glittering diamond-wise from 
every golden tassel on the laburnums, and every 
tender leaf and twig on the lime trees on the 
lawn; clear blue sky, flecked from east to west 
with little snow-white cloudlets, chasing each 
other over its limpid aurface, and forming a white 
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Circle round tlieir smiling mother, the sun — ^said 
sun shining radiantly down on the old, red brick 
house, in its close-wove garment of ivy and jessa- 
mine; on the great lumps of pink and scarlet 
rhododendron in front of the window; on the 
long slope of green, soft, lustrous velvet beyond, 
strewn with white blossoms /rom the giant 
walnut tree, with its gnarled trunk scored by 
many a boy's knife, and its mighty pyramid of 
living green towering into the blue above, and 
making a vast emerald tent, where the sunbeams 
got broken into a thousand glittering bits, and 
came down in millions of golden flakes upon the 
grassy lawn, and moss-grown twisted bench 
beneath. 

Not in the garden only did the sun linger, 
however; but, marching in at the open case- 
ment, lit up the snowy damask of the breakfast 
table, ready set with its quaint, heavy service of 
old Chelsea; its massive silver urn, a presenta- 
tion to some bygone Leyburn; its crusty loaf, 
and dainty pats of fresh country butter, set in 
sprigs of tender green; its mighty dish of cool, 
quivering brawn, and antiquated silver basket of 
crisp biscuits, fresh from the oven downstairsf, 
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and covered up in a napkin to keep hot; and 
then gliding on, touched into life the rich dark 
colouring of the few but rare old oil paintings 
relieved against the pale green panelling of the 
walls; kissed the sparkling fire in its polished 
grate; and wandering back, flickered on the 
newspaper and post-bag by Mr. Leybum's plate, 
and stayed to play among the little piles of 
letters arranged beside their respective owners* 
seats at table. 

A fair sight, my masteris, an English gentle- 
man's breakfast table on a bonny spring morn- 
ing, and only wanting the presence of the human 
form divine to make it a fair picture. 

In good time, here comes the daughter of the 
house to make all complete. 

Enid! 

It is so many years since you have seen hef, 
that I doubt if you will recognize this young 
lady, who has just entered the room with a light, 
firm step, as though she were going straight to 
some particular object — the walk of a woman 
who has not found life so tiresome she can 
afford to dawdle through it; and a bright, clear 
face, in perfect. unison with the brightness and 

VOL I. II 
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deamess of tiie day. But I have chosen this 
especial hour to present her to you, because I 
hold that it is tiie best time of all others for 
judging a woman truly — the time wherein she 
appears most unconstrained, most inartificial, 
most in accordance with her real selfl 

My brodiersy if you are seeking for a wife, 
make your choice, not in gaslit ball-room or 
moonlit conservatory, but before breakfast of a 
morning. There is no moment of the day in 
which a pretty woman looks prettier, a good 
woman better, a neat woman neater, or a foul 
woman fouler. 

Listen, then, while I sketch Enid Leybum in 
the clear light of this early spring morning. Not 
a beauty, certainly; though there be men to 
whom, in days to come, she will yet appear 
" beautiful exceedingly." Not even pretty, ac- 
cording to the pink and white acceptation of 
the word. A tall, straight-limbed, fully propor- 
tioned young woman, with hands and feet rather 
large than small, but slender and well-shaped 
withal; with dark, soft, chesnut hair, brushed 
smoothly back from a broad, fair forehead, and 
fastened with an old-fashioned jet comb in oiie 
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thick coil behind her small and shapely head; 
with a clear, colourless skin, which yet has no 
faintest indication of ill-health; nose neither 
Grecian, Roman, nor aquiline, and rather cha- 
racteristic than classical; square chin, and the 
large, sweetly grave eyes, and firm yet delicate 
mouth of her childhood, all combined in one per- 
vading expression of restfulness and truth. For 
her dress (of course the women want to know 
that!), a gown of coarse brown hoUand, fresh 
as a daisy and plain as a Quaker's, fitting like 
a glove to her full, womanly figure; and fast- 
ened round the throat with a tiny rufHe of snowy 
cambric, and a quaint silver brooch. In one 
hand, a wicker basket, containing a pair of 
scissors and gardening gloves; in the other, a 
bunch of keys. 

La voildl 

Allow me to add that, if you have a cravli^ 
for houris, or gold-tressed girls of the period, 
with amorous eyes, you had better go elsewhere; 
but if you want a pure, sensible, and healthy- 
minded young Englishwoman, you might travel 
a great many miles, and not find a better sped* 
men than Enid Leybum. 
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Like a true woman, she went straight at her 
letters, and inspected the handwritings with a 
pleased, inquisitive smile, which brought the 
roses into. her cheek. Like a woman of habit, 
she let them lie unopened; and, taking the keys, 
unlocked a curious ebony tea chest, all inlaid 
and encrusted with silver filigree work; and 
having extracted the proper " spoonful a-piece, 
and one for the pot," made the tea, set it ta 
draw, and taking her basket into the garden, 
proceeded to cut a quantity of sprays of sweet^ 
scented lilac, rosy azaleas, and fairy-white cycla- 
men, which, framed in feathery-green fronds of 
maiden-hair and harts'-tongue, she arranged,, 
with a certain dainty skill of her own, in a shal- 
low bowl of Japanese china, and set in the 
middle of the breakfast table. Then she went 
out again, and diving into a bed of damp, crinkly 
leaves, emerged with a little knot of pale, fresh- 
blown primroses, which she bound together and 
laid beside her father's plate: a little floral cere- 
mony so punctiliously observed, that I think Mn 
Leybum would have thought Enid very nigh at 
death's door had he happened to miss his cus- 
tomary bouquet some fine morning. This done. 
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she cut the toast, and sent it down to be made; 
and, her labours being now completed, caught 
up the patient letters, and established herself 
on the window-sill to read them in the sun- 
shine. I am going to give you the contents 
sn extenso, that you may make an intimate 
acquaintance at once with this young lady and 
her family. 

The first was from Merle — I mean she opened 
it first; and it ran as follows: — 

"Magdalen College, April, i86 — 

"Dearest Enid— I thought your last letter 
would never come; and when it did, it was not 
as long — as your hair, par exemple. However, 
I know of old that I must not attempt to 
compete with either the district poor or Aunt 
Jane, in the disposal of your time; and I thank 
you very much for the newspaper and photo. 
It was very thoughtful of you to send the 
former, for I had not seen its review on my last, 
before; and was glad to do so ere hearing it 
commented on by any of the other fellows. 
You read it, of course? I should say it was 
written by some man who had a spite against 
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me — or an unsuccessful author. Poor devil! one 
could but be amused by the travesty of what he 
calls my 'involved eloquence/ By the way, I 
send you a MS. to look over and correct (if the 
English should want correcting)— I have no 
time to do it; and I know my dear cousin is 
a good gramm^an. besides being the most 
obliging little woman in the world! Don't 
bother about it; but I should like it back by 
to-morrow evening at latest ('Then it must 
be done to-day/ said Enid to the letter, *and 
Aunt Jane wants me all this morning. Oh I 
well,' with a" glance at the thick roll of manu- 
script on the table, ' I can give up my ride in 
the afternoon.') 

"The photo was very nice, and gives one a 
capital idea of the picture; but why mount it on 
tinted card; and why — ^why not have coloured 
it as I asked? It might have been a trouble, 
but such an improvement! ('Trouble!* said 
Enid to the letter. ' Why, my colouring would 
just have spoilt it for k reminder of Millais* 
glorious picture, and I went all over the town 
to get that tinted mount to throw up the pho- 
tograph welL Poor fellow ! now he is disap- 
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pointed. Well, it was very stupid of me not to 
ask him first how he would like it.' N.B. This 
young lady had a particular weakness for blam- 
ing herself in preference to other people, when- 
ever it was possible so to do.) " No news here, 
except that I am awfully seedy, and would fain 
be on my back among the daisies, in the dear 
Home meadows, with Enid reading Wallenstein 
aloud from her favourite seat under the old 
plane tree, instead of poring myself blind over 
Latin and Greek verses till I feel tempted to 
cry — 

' Ache ! Ache 1 Ache ! 

O'er thy crabbed old verses, Greek, 
Till I would that my tongue might utter ' 

The curses easy to speak. 
Oh ! well for the biceps of Jack, 

As he rows down the Isis at noon ; 
Oh ! ill for the curate to be. 

As he reads by the light of the moon.' 

Or, rather, ' by the light of the lamp/ But here 
is midnight! and as my head is aching too much 
to read any more, I will go curl myself in the 
arms of Morpheus instead. By the way, how 
idiotic of the ancients to represent Morpheus as 
a m — But I am forgetting ! Pardon your coz, 
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and God bless and keep you good and happy, 
as you always are. 

" Yours most affectionately, 

" Merle Kinnardson. 

" P.S. Loves to family, of course. If you 
could tint another copy of the photo, and send 
it unmounted ; but that would be too much to 
ask — so I don't! Be sure and send the MS. 
corrected to-morrow. Again, adieu!" 

" Yes, I will be sure," said Enid to the letter. 
"But I wish you would not overwork yourself 
so. Merle dear. I fancy from your letter that 
you are making yourself really ill with study, 
and also that poor dear Jack isn't working at 
all. By the way, I haven't read his letter yet." 

She opened it. It did not take long to read. 

" Dear Enid — Thanks for yours of the 12th. 
Tell the governor not to think of selling Lady 
Belle. If not up to my weight, she only wants 
a little breaking in to suit you admirably. Time 
you had something better than the old pony, 
and I can hire a hack easily when I want a 
mount. Training hard for the 6th. If we don't 
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beat Cam this year, shall cut my throat. Who 
d*you think is stroke of the Light Blues ? Clif 
Gore! Awfully jolly to see him again; but 
don't mean to let the beggar beat us, for all 
that. No time for more. Going down the river 
to train. Love to governor and Aunt Jane. 
Cheque received. 

"Your affectionate brother, 

"Jack. 

"P.S. Forgot to answer your query about 
Lovejoy of Exeter. Didn't know much of him. 
Rather soft sort, but good form and all that. 
Heard wife was a lady. Call, by all means." 

So ended Jack's epistle. Short as it was, it 
had brought a pleasant smile into his sister's 
eyes. 

"How kind of him to give me Lady Belle!" 
she thought. " Dear old Jack! I wish he would 
study. Papa will be so vexed if he gets plucked 
and — oh! auntie, goo<^ morning." 

For the room door had opened to admit 
Miss Leyburn, very grey about the head, very 
wrinkled about the face and throat; yet, on the 
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whole, wearing fifty-six better than she had 
forty-four — a common occurrence with old maids 
when they have at length and at last passed the 
age for disappointments, and their subsequent 
sourings. 

" Good morning to you, Enid," said the lady, 
holding up one semi-shrivelled, semi-pulpy cheek 
for her niece's kiss. ''Your hair is very much 
rumpled, my dear, and how can you sit in the 
window, spoiling your complexion ? Shut it 
down now, if you please^ the wind is too fresh 
for me." 

Enid obeyed smilingly, apologized, also smil- 
ing, for the liberties taken by the wind with her 
abundant locks, and hastened to put the foot- 
stool near her aunt's feet, while that lady in- 
spected the addresses on her letters, took the 
cosy off the teapot, filled it up, and then, after 
giving a scrutinizing glance to the appearance 
of the table, said to her niece — 

" Tell your papa, my dear, that I have made 
the tea, and got breakfast ready for him, if he 
is ready for it" 

A piece of work which, it is worthy of men- 
tion, she really believed she had performed, and 
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(such is the force of habit) even Enid would 
have been surprised had any one dreamt of 
propounding a contrary opinion in her hearings 
That young lady now tripped lightly across the 
square oak-panelled hall, tapped at the study 
door, and returned in a couple of minutes with 
one hand tucked fondly under her father's arm,, 
and her tender eyes turned up to the still hand- 
some face of the stalwart banker. 

"And what news is there this morning?" 
asked the latter, as, having saluted his sister,, 
he, seated himself before the brawn. " I saw 
you had letters from both the boys, Enid." 

Mr. Leybum, be it recorded, always rose at 
six; and had digested the whole of his business 
correspondence before breakfast. 

" Yes, papa," said Enid, " and both sent love 
to you and Aunt Jane. Jack says he doesn't 
want Lady Belle sold, papa. Listen," and she 
read it aloud. "Isn't it very good of Jack,, 
papa?" 

" H'm — yes. If you think the mare is safe 
for you. I must speak to William about break- 
ing her in. He had better take her out with a 
lady's saddle and habit every day. Does Jack 
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say whether he got that money? He had no 
right to want it so soon — young scamp!" 

"Yes— I think so. Yes, he says he has re- 
•ceived it" 

"And no thanks, of course?" 

Enid looked at the letter reluctantly, and 
was obliged to confess that thanks were miss- 
ing. 

" But he wrote in a great hurry, papa," she 
added, eagerly; "for he was just going down to 
the river. They are training so hard for the 
boat-race, you know." 

" Ah! to be sure. Well, if the rest of the crew 
have half our lad's skill and muscles, I think we 
may back Dark Blue to win; though the times 
seem to have changed since I was stroke in the 
Oxford boat, and we beat Cambridge by nearly 
six lengths. Let me see, that was in thirty — 
thirty—" 

" It seems to me, though, that Jack might as 
well row here as go to college for nothing else," 
jspoke Miss Leyburn, in measured accents, over 
her cup of tea. "Does not he study at all, 
Enid? Mrs. Northcote was boasting of her boy 
yesterday, and asking me how Jack stood for 
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passing. It will be terribly mortifying if he 
should fail." 

" He won't go back to Oxford after the long 
vacation," said Mr. Leyburn, shortly — " and he 
knows that; so if he likes to come home a 
failure, he may; but I don't think he will." 

" I am sure he won't," put in Enid, warmly. 
" Our Jack couldn't be a failure. He mayn't 
come out as high as Merle; but he'll pass some- 
how — so don't you fret, auntie, dear. Talking 
of Merle, he is not at all well, papa — suffering 
from his head again, poor boy!" 

" He is always complaining," said Aunt Jane, 
" and it is just nothing but bile. A good dose 
of blue pill—" 

" Or a good dose of exercise," put in Mr. 
Leyburn; "that's what he wants. He coddles 
indoors too much. I wish the lad had a tithe of 
Jack's spirit." 

" I think he puts all his spirit into his work 
just now," answered the peacemaker, gently. 
" Just think, papa, he is at his books half the 
night. I shouldn't be surprised if he gets a 
double first; and then he is writing as well — 
essays for the Scorpion, and poetry, and — " 
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" Poetry stUl!" cried Mr. Leybum; " I thought 
lie had outgrown that fever. Well, it's all very 
fine ; but I'm glad he's going to be a parson, for 
to my mind a young fellow who writes milk and 
water rhymes is fit for nothing else." 

"Wait till he is a bishop, and we are all 
T>oasting of our noble relative," said Enid, nod- 
ding her head saucily at her father. 

" Yes, my dear, we will wait," answered Aunt 
Jane, and nodded her head grimly. 

Enid felt a little hurt; but, like a wise woman, 
said nought Le grand art de se iaire was one 
of this young lady's chief accomplishments; and 
finding her satire unchallenged, Miss Leybum 
started a new subject with her second cup of tea. 

" I have a letter from Lady Crawfurd, John," 
she said, laying the epistle and her spectacles 
beside her plate. "Jane Carmichael that was, 
you know — she married Sir Benton Crawfurd of 
lUesley, not one of the Crawfurds of Gorton 
Hall, they are Shropshire people, quite another 
family; but the Warwickshire Crawfurds, people 
of very good standing, and capitally connected 
— ^though they do say Sir Benton's grandfather 
married his mother's lady's-maid, and — ^" 
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" Yes, my dear; and what is her news?" asked 
Mr. Leyburn, who, while keeping a kindly ear 
for his sister's genealogical discourses, was allow- 
ing one eye to wander to an interesting para- 
graph in the morning paper. 

" She says — let me see — oh, * Your stepmother 
is expecting another addition.' Not much in- 
terest, that piece of news, to us, I think — eh, 
John?" 

"Except that we hope she will get over it 
well," said Mr. Leyburn, gravely. 

"Oh, of course; but considering that she is 
married again?" 

" My father was sixty-seven when he married 
again, Jane. I hardly suppose that he expected 
a young woman of four-and-twcnty would re- 
main single for ever." 

"Well, my dear, she made him settle the 
Hall and more than half his property on her, 
actually robbing Jack and Enid of their rightful 
inheritance; therefore, I confess, I did expect 
her to remain single, if only to make restitution; 
and I cannot feel to her as a Christian should 
on the subject" 

" Sony for it; my dear. I know you women 
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can't be just; but I thought Christianity one of 
your special prerogatives." 

" Brother! And before this child, too!" 

"This child is quite contented with her pre- 
sent wealth," said the infant alluded to, in her 
brightest tones. " Fancy wishing to change this 
dear old house for another, however grand! 
Why, it would break our hearts. It is hard for 
you, poor auntie, but — ^" 

" Oh, I was not thinking of myself, love," said 
Aunt Jane, in softened spirit. " Indeed, I prefer 
Marshton Fallows; but I 'do grieve for you two.*' 

" So long as they don't grieve for themselves, 
I am resigned," spoke Mr. Leybum, sighing. 

"This vain old gentleman wants to be told 
for the hundredth time that his children prefer 
being proud of their father to being proud of an 
estate," Enid answered, in a sort of demure 
aside, which made the banker laugh. " Has 
Lady Crawfurd no other news, auntie.?" 

"Oh, yes, my love; and of interest to us. 
Ah, here it is: — 'A grand-daughter of General 
Courtland has gone to live in your town; not 
one of the eldest son's children, but Henry's 
second girl. She has only married a curate; 
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but I believe a niceish young man, and with 
some small property of his own. Besides, as 
you know, Henry Courtland is not too well off 
— only a majoc in the artillery; and with four 
daughters on his hands is, I dare say, not sony 
to get one off anyhow. I hear the courtship 
was most amusing. The young couple were 
bent on getting married ; but once consent was 
obtained, and the engagement ratified by both 
parents, they seemed to become actually afraid 
of one another; and, in place of over-demon- 
strativeness, shunned every opportunity of being 
together, and never spoke to, or even looked at 
each other, if possible, before others — the young 
gentleman devoting himself to any other lady in 
preference, and the girl snubbing him if ever he 
did venture a word in her direction. How they 
will ever get through the honeymoon together 
her sisters can't imagine. The proposal he 
managed by letter, which obviated the necessity 
of any " tangible " marks of affection. Ah, well, 
my dear Jane, in this age of fastness and licence 
one ought to be glad of a little reserve; but this 
seems carrying the matter so far that one is 
tempted to think of the old proverb, "Still 
VOL. I. 12 
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waters run deep." And they do say some- 
times, that after ^ However, that is all 

about it," said Miss Leyburn, quickly, and 
folding the letter as she spoke. " It came most 
opportunely, for Mrs. Northcote asked me yes- 
terday if we should call on the new curate and 
his wife; and I said, certainly not, until we 
knew who were their connections, &c." 

**I asked Jack about him," said Enid; "and 
he said we might call — that he was good form 
and all that." 

^ Good whaiy my dear?" 

"A gentleman, I mean, auntie. I was only^ 
quoting Jack." 

"And Jack is to be depended on in such 
matters," observed Mr. Leyburn. " So call^ 
and tell me all about them. They must be a 
rum young couple." 

" Admirably brought up, I should think," saiJ 
Miss Leyburn, with a gravity especially in- 
tended for Enid's benefit " Such modesty and 
reserve is as rare as it is edifying. Are yoit 
going already, John?" 

"Yes, my dear. Thanks, Enid," as she 
helped him into his great coat, and brought hinx 
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his hat and stick. •'By the way, my child, I 
can join your ride this afternoon. I have to go 
over to Babbicombe on business.'* 

"Oh, papa, how pleasant!" cried Enid, gladly. 
"Then — but, oh! I forgot," her voice falling 
again. "What a pity! I have some work to do 
which will prevent my riding to-day." 

" Can't you put it off, my dear? I would as 

soon let young Grey drive me over myself, as 

' he proposed; but as you so seldom have any 

escort but William, I thought you would like 

the ride." 

"And so I should, gladly, and thank you 
very much, papa. You are always thinking of 
me; but — No, I'm afraid I can't put this off. 
It is not for myself, and I'm •very sorry.'* 

" Never mind, child, the days are lengthening 
now, and we shall soon have our evening rides 
again. Good-bye." 

And his kiss chased the regret from Enid's 
face at the thought of hlty-two pages of manu- 
script to correct, vice a pleasant ride with her 
father. 

But Merle was still her first care. 

12—2 
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CHAPTER X. 

CHIEFLY BETWEEN MYSELF AND MY READER. 

[T was again past five o'clock before 
young Kinnardson reached the tryst- 
ing-place on the day after Daniel 
Evans's proposal to the bookseller's 
daughter ; and as he pulled himself along in a light 
skiff, choosing the river way this time for a change, 
the young man's face showed that he was by no 
means in the sweetest of moods. In the first 
place, he was making no progress at all towards 
passing for his "little go," not having been 
Working properly for the last few weeks. In- 
deed, his desultory fits of hard reading could 
hardly be dignified by the solid title of "work'* 
at all; and were generally productive of nothing 
but a sick headache, which left him good for 
nothing during the next few days but to wander 
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aimlessly about, take nips of curagoa every half- 
hour, and write morbid poetry under their in- 
fluence; which poems might with advantage 
have been labelled "spirituous," and laid upon 
a high shelf as warnings, after the manner of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes when he ticketed his 
"pie crust," on recovering from the attack of 
indigestion consequent on partaking of that 
comestible. 

Added to this subject for reflection, he had 
got into an extravagant, wine-drinking set in the 
college; and was deep in so many literary bub- 
bles — bubbles only too addicted to bursting 
instead of rising on the wings of fame — ^that he 
had no time for heavier work ; and was even 
now oppressed with the consciousness that he 
was more deeply in debt than a purse twice as 
well filled as his could afibrd to repay. Some 
men might have made light of the whole matter, 
and either put it out of their minds altogether, 
or turned it off" as a jest ; but, happily or unhap- 
pily, Merle was not gifted with so thoughtless or 
light-hearted a disposition; and every wrong step 
he took brought him so little pleasure in propor- 
tion to the after-pain, that it was almost a pity 
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he could not summon up sufficient strength of 
tnind to walk in the right way once and for 
always. 

Alas! that was just the quality he lacked 
most, and its absence was sufficient to embitter 
his whole draught of life. 

Merle Kinnardson was just as weak as a 
baby ! 

Weak in mind, weak in body, weak in will; 
and as a natural consequence — for does not the 
poet tell us "strong passions mean weak wills ?" 
— only strong in that which was leading him, 
lamenting and resisting it is true, but leading 
him none the less direct to his ruin. And there 
was only one human being in all the world who 
had sufficient influence over his soul to save him, 
even for a time, from sinking irredeemably — 

His cousin Enid. 

With her, walking at her side, hearing her talk, 
seeing how absolutely her whole life was ruled, 
not by feeling but principle — ^the principle of 
love and the principle of truth — swayed by her 
intense longing to see him greater and better 
than other men, awed by her perfect purity, and 
continually rebuked by her entire unselfishness, 
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Merle could not but feel the lower elements of 
his nature dwindle and fade away, while every 
higher and nobler impulse gathered strength 
and vigour, till he not only seemed, but felt^ 
quite another man to the nervous, shifly-eyed 
•undergraduate whom Middlemist described as 
always looking as though he were ** keeping 
something dark.*' Jack's jest on the subject 
was not far out, after all — ^the "dark thing'* 
which he was hiding was himself, his worst self^ 
the miserable weakness which had been — aye, 
and was to be — the curse of his entire life. 

He found very little pleasure really in the 
society of a set of fast young fellows, mostly 
titled and all wealthy, who drank, smoked, and 
gambled among themselves, and took to Merle 
because he had pleasant, gentlemanly manners^ 
could tell a good story, and write Anacreontic 
melodies for after-supper singing. What cared 
these gay young gentlemen commoners whether 
he could afford guinea-point whist, breakfasts on 
plovers' eggs, and iced champagne and prime 
sultanas ad libitum^ when they condescended to 
finish up an evening in the "poet's gfro^" as thqr 
were pleased to christen Merle's quarters ? Jack 
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would have cared had he known; but the fact 
was he knew nothing about it, and probably saw 
less of his cousin than of any other among his 
college acquaintances. 

Two years older than Merle, opposed to him 
in every shade of thought, feeling, and habits, 
and half through his own college career before 
the latter joined, he had never fraternized with 
his relative; and after introducing him to some 
of his friends, and playing Mentor for the first 
week or so, with a laborious conscientiousness 
which was an equal bore to both, he left the 
young Telemachus to go his own way; and find- 
ing that way did not happen to cross or follow 
his own in any single particular, troubled his 
head about him as little as might be, and rather 
looked down on his junior as a "milk and watery 
sort of chap," reading up all right, and attending 
chapel and lectures; but too fond of scribbling 
rhymes and frequenting ladies* drawing-rooms, 
and too lamentably indifferent to the charms of 
boating or athletes, to be good company for 
everyday life. 

To speak the truth, the young men were cast 
in moulds too different to be able to assimilate 
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or even sympathize with one another. Merle 
had never quite overcome a sort of jealous 
timidity of his cousin, nor a half-resentful re- 
membrance of Jack's roughness and occasional 
bullying in their childish days; and now con- 
sidered him a great, overgrown, thick-headed 
fellow, whose brains had all run to muscle, and 
who was only fit for a bargee or a prize-fighter, 
if any ill circumstance should prevent his being 
a banker; and withal a fellow who, by dint of 
his father's purse and his father's position, had 
all the world before him, and would be a rich 
and prosperous man, while he, Merle, with ten 
times the talents, and twice the capacity for en- 
joying wealth and ease, must drag out his life in 
some miserable curacy, because, as he bitterly 
told himself, his father had been fool enough to 
take a wife without her dower. 

This reflection, however, was hardly just on 
the part of young Kinnardson, inasmuch as, had 
his father received the dowry which ought to 
have belonged to his wife, every penny of it 
would probably have been long since spent ; 
whereas now it was carefully invested for Merle's 
benefit, and only the yearly interest expended 
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in part payment of his education. Indeed, so 
far the two cousins had received exactly tiie 
same allowances to a penny — ^with this differ- 
ence, that while Jack lived within his on ordi- 
nary occasions, and wrote to his father for aid 
when he found himself, as occasionally hap- 
pened, "outrunning the constable," Merle had 
walked so deeply into debt during his fresh- 
man's year that he now made no effort to extri- 
cate himself; but went on adding every term to 
the load of encumbrances already weighing on 
him, and saying nothing of his difficulties to any 
one; but simply staving off his creditors with 
lOU's and promises to pay, which, I doubt me, 
would have found very small acceptance if it 
had not got about among the tradesmen, in 
some mysterious manner, and by whose agency 
I know not, that young Mr. Kinnardson was a 
wealthy ward of his uncle, and the heir to 
immense property which he could not enter till 
he left college. 

For this reason, therefore. Master Merle was 
allowed to go on in his insolvency, getting fur- 
ther into debt every day, and paying about 
double as much as most men for all he bought 
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(those who know the usual charges of Oxford 
tradesmen can appreciate the probable amount 
of his bills), with the pleasurable result of 
gathering a very fair library, a small but choice 
collection of rare prints, coins, and articles of 
** vertu " (Merle's tastes were refined, and would 
have graced a millionaire) ; and also, as he never 
drew on his uncle for more than his allowance, 
of being spared any of those paternal lectures 
which fell to Jack's share whenever the exigen- 
cies of the boat club, a loan to an impecunious 
friend, or an unusually open season for hunting 
— ^hacks hired from Drew's livery stables at 
ruinous prices — ^had made that young gentle- 
man's account look more foolish than his assets 
justified. 

Now, to be fair, I must mention here that at 
the beginning of young Leybum's University 
career he also had launched out rather exten- 
sively; going in for steeplechasing, tandem- 
driving, and other expensive amusements, which 
soon told upon ^ his expenditure; and, being 
avowed in all honesty, earned him a talking to 
during the long vacation which made him draw 
in his horns once and for all. Mr. Leybum was 
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not unkind, but he was very firm on the subject; 
and in a long ride over Erdley Common one 
summer's afternoon, he pointed out to Jack the 
folly and injustice of living beyond his means^ 
and so impoverishing himself in after-life, and 
laying up a stock of extravagant habits which 
would quite unfit him for following his father's 
path in life. 

" Your home is the bank, Jack," Mr. Leybum 
said, as they trotted gently up a long hill all 
aglow of golden gorse. "You live by it, and 
it has got to live by you. You know exactly 
what our income is, and that your grandfather's 
marriage has made it impossible to increase it 
from any external source. I allow you two 
hundred a year, which is fifty more than my 
father allowed me, and quite as much as I can 
honestly spare you from other expenses^ So 
now. Jack, if you get into debt, and into fast, 
extravagant ways, I must, of course, pay your 
bills — as I would rather close the bank than 
see a son of mine dishonoured; but in that case 
you will beggar yourself in the future, bitterly 
grieve me, and take from your sister's share in- 
stead of adding to it. There, I've spoken plainly 
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enough. I'm an old man now, and I should like 
to take a pride and a comfort in my only son. 
But put me out of the question. It is your own 
affair, and you must choose for yourself. I 
shall say no more." 

"I've chosen," said Jack. "Thank you, 
father;" and not another word was spoken on 
the subject. Jack's bills were paid, and he went 
back to Oxford; but once there, the young fel- 
low set himself to make a material difference 
in his way of living. Steeplechasing and tandem- 
racing were given up, with many other minor 
expenses which "wouldn't fit," as Jack expressed 
it; and for the next two terms he was never 
once absent from Hall dinner, never present at 
a wine party as either host or guest; and never 
seen on any legs but his own. Of course, his 
friends chaffed him unmercifully, and his life 
during that period was made anything but 
blissful. Is there any process more disagree- 
able than reformation? But he held his ground 
as doggedly as a lump of iron; and at the end 
of the year, not only settled all his own ac- 
counts, but was able to hand his father a residue 
of twenty pounds over and above. Mr. Ley- 
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burn refused to take it, of course; but perhaps 
he had never grasped his son's hand more 
warmly; and now, though Jack (not being a 
saint) did, as we have seen, occasionally over- 
step the bounds, he promptly communicated 
the fact; took a lecture on the subject with per- 
fect good humour, generally contrived to make 
up by extra economy next term, and both gave 
and enjoyed the most entire confidence and 
affection with his father. 

Aye, it had been well for Merle had he also 
made a friend of his uncle, and confided in his 
kindness, instead of never telling him anything 
which it was possible to keep to himself. It 
m'ust be allowed, however, that he had one 
temptation from which Jack was exempt, and 
which runs away with more of a young man's 
time and money than anything else — /.^., the 
fair sex. Rosy lips had |io sweetness for young 
Leybum. The softest of syren voices was not 
half as musical to him as the dips of the oars 
in his own college boat, as it spun over the 
course between Oxford and IfHey. To be lord 
of the loveliest girl that ever shone in a London 
season was nothing compared to the glory of 
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•very little lively enjoyment in her society; one of 
his firmest beliefs being contained in the phrase 
— "Women are all very well, you know, but 
they can't understand things;" and feeling him- 
self in consequence compelled, as it were, to 
talk down to her, when talking was necessary; 
and to hand her over to Merle for companion- 
ship on all possible occasions. 

For this reason he rarely spoke to a woman at 
•Oxford, eschewed tea parties as inconsistent with 
training — an operation he was always undergoing 
— and looked on Merle's aptitude for seeking con- 
solation in the society of the weaker sex as a proof 
of the latter's natural effeminacy. As for flirting, 
Jack could as soon have taken to playing with 
kittens. I believe he would rather have tortured 
the horse that carried him than have lost his 
temper with a woman who loved him, or taunted 
her before her kisses were dry upon his lips. 

For all which, the women nicknamed him 
-''bear," and "Goth"; and finding their fasci- 
nations utterly unavailing, gave him up as a 
hopeless savage, revenging themselves on the 
stoicism which affronted them by making a 
special pet of the stoic's cousin. 
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Of a surety, if virtue be its own reward, the 
fair sex are not given to distributing the prizes. 

Those very damsels who at heart most ad- 
mired Jack's manliness and muscular Chris- 
tianity, laboured with all a woman's power of 
destruction at reducing Merle to a mere draw- 
ing-room toy, by singing his songs, taking him 
shopping in their carriages, and dancing and 
flirting with him whenever and wherever it en- 
tered into their caprice so to do. 

Under these circumstances. Master Kinnard- 
son's liaison \ with Minnie Bruce — I wish I 
could give it another word; but I know no Eng- 
lish term for an affair which has gone beyond 
flirtation, and in which there is no particle of 
real love on one side — though, as some one says, 
'* the history of the girl's life," was but an inci- 
dent in his, and an incident of which he was be- 
ginning to feel rather weary, although he had 
not as yet progressed to acknowledging the 
same even to himself. 

Her beauty — as she stood, like a pretty 
modem picture, set in a frame of musty folios 
— first touched his aesthetic tastes; and he had 
begun the acquaintance in the very idlest spirit 
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of flirtation, expecting it to be taken up after 
the usual manner of shop girls. 

His expectation was not fulfilled, and surprise 
was added to pleasure at the disappointment. 
Minnie was a great deal more like a little rustic 
than a pretty shop girl. 

She took all his compliments in the sweetest 
childish earnestness; blushed like a moss rose- 
bud at each; and answered with an innocent 
natvMf half bashful, half frank, which fairly 
charmed him. It took him but a very little 
while to discover her perfect guilelessness; still 
less before] he had set to work to play upon it, 
and assist in its destruction by his flatteries and 
attentions. To speak the truth, she pleased and 
refreshed his overstrung senses, as might a deli- 
cate little wild flower a person exhausted with 
hothouse glories; and as he never questioned 
the propriety or suspected the danger of allow- 
ing himself to be thus refreshed, he just pleased 
his fancy by drawing her out, and winning her 
confidence and affection ; till, worked on in his 
turn by finding how quickly and warmly the un- 
spoilt little heart responded to his fooling, he 
caught himself one summer's evening betrayed 
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into saying twice as much as he meant, and ten 
times as much as he ought; and finding Minnie 
sobbing out an answering confession in his arms, 
and murmuring a whole volume'of youthful love 
and fidelity while he was still kissing the tears 
out of her blue eyes. 

*^ Facilis descensus AvemiT The man who, 
from sheer weakness of character, had drifted 
from one idle flirtation into another, was not 
likely to have strength to shut his heart against 
real love, however fruitlessly won ; and so from 
day to day he let Minnie go on in the dream that 
his attachment was as earnest and laisting as her 
own; and, by rather suffering her to deceive 
herself than deceive her, with the idea that 
"''some day" he meant to break down the se- 
crecy, he now insisted on, and claim her love 
openly, found many an hour of rest and enjoy- 
ment in her society — ^hours which cost him long 
nights of after-remorse — ^hours which, at the cost 
of an idle, fleeting gratification, were preparing 
a lifetime of misery for his little companion, 
and bringing down a sure and heavy vengeance 
on his own head. 

Perhaps some foresight of that vengeance, the 

lZ—2 
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justice which follows our lightest offences, was 
weighing on him now, as he glided down the 
river, managing his light skiff with an ease and 
grace which — ^though no oarsman where strengfth 
was required — often gained him the honour of 
taking some daintily-dressed damsel for a row. 
Enid's letter, received this morning — so bright, 
so sensible, yet so tender, with that graver touch 
which always found a response in his sensitive 
nature — ^had made him look on that tryst under 
tiie willows in quite a different light to that 
in which it had appeared on the previous 
day. He felt, all of a sudden, as if he were 
playing a low and blackguard part; and Enid's 
evident belief that he was working himself to 
death over his studies produced a feeling, half 
shame, half irritation, which took all the plea* 
sant taste off his self-indulgence. 
. Of course, then, he did not go? 

I beg your pardon, he did. 

Minnie's face was so pretty, her eyes had such 
a tender gleam when looking into his. It would 
be too bad to disappoint her; and besides, if 
that could be got over, there was the disap* 
pointment to himself. Altogether, by the time 
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he had attended lecture, looked over Enid's 
corrections in his MS., and eaten his lunch, he 
had grown tired of being "good;" and the 
willow trees presenting themselves with re- 
newed pleasantness to his imagination, Mr. 
Merle started off in search of them, trying 
to stifle conscience on the way, and finding 
it assert itself the more vigorously for the 
effort. 

"Hallo, Kinnardthon, where are you off 
to?" 

The shout took him by surprise; and look- 
ing up, he saw three men of his own college 
on the Oxfordshire shore — Middlemist and Tom 
White, with Jack towering above them like 
a Norwegian pine between two slender ash 
trees. 

"What do you come out in such a nutshell 
for. Merle?" cried young Leybum, as his cousin 
let the boat drift inshore. "You might have 
given Ais a lift home." 

" Rather thevere on Kinnardthon'th writhts^" 
observed Middlemist, laughing. 

" Oh, Leybum would have pulled, of course," 
put in White. " Fancy him sitting smoking his 
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pipe, and Kinnardson pulling! By Jove! that 
would be too good." 

**Too bad, you mean," laughed Merle; "Fd 
father pull both you fellows together a mile 
than Jack a furlong. You're not so abominably 
heavy." 

White reddened, not liking the imputation on 
his weight from a shrimp like Merle, and hit 
back — 

" Thanks. Think we'd rather not. Wouldn't 
do to risk being upset in an attack of poetic 
frenzy, would it, Middlemist.? By the way, what 
brings Apollo to the level of a waterman this 
afternoon? I thought he never deserted the 
lyre for the oar, save to propel some light 
njonph (I mean no aspersion on the lady's cha- 
racter) on the crystal wave." 

**Who can tell but he goeth to pick up the 
nymph thomewhere?" suggested Middlemist^ 
demurely. "Can we not thee how thwell he ith.^ 
'Hith curly hair all parted fair, and in hith 
breatht a rothe.' " 

All three burst out laughing, more at thef 
effect of Middlemist's lisp on the quotation than 
anything else. The shaft, however, had hit too 
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close to please Merle; and he answered, 
sharply — 

" Seems to me you have got a feeble Apollo 
with you — or perhaps it's only the shadow from 
my person/' and he took up his oars again as if 
to pull off. 

" Look here, Merle," said Jack; "if you're not 
going anywhere in particular, turn back with us, 
I'm going to have a turn at the gloves with an 
Oriel man before Hall. Come and see it out." 

"Not this evening, Jack; I want to give my 
muscles a good stretch." 

"Your — what.?" asked White, with an affec- 
tation of having heard wrongly. " Oh — I beg 
your pardon. Hang it, Leyburn, don't frustrate 
such a praiseworthy effort. Ta, ta, Kinnardson. 
Come and see me when they are stretched, will 
you.? I'll lend you a suit of my togs — you'll 
want 'em by then — eh, Middlemist?" 

" I'll order a new outfit at once to your ac- 
count," said Merle, politely — " and of a stout ma- 
terial, to stand the arrows of the united White 
and Middlemist wit." 

" Don't be cruthty, Kinnardthon," said Mid-J 
dlemist. "We'll excuthe you. It's the old cathe 
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of the troubadour detherting the knight to theek 
out hith ladye-love. 

* Thinging from Palethtine, 

Hither I come, 
Ladye-love, ladye-love, 
Welcome me home.'" 

" If you had read up the Arthurian chivalry, 
Middlemist," retorted Merle, " you'd have seen 
that the troubadour always asked for leave of 
absence when the knight kept more than one 
court fool in his train. Good luck to you, Jack, 
I'll look in, in the evening, and hear how the 
tournament went off." 

He shoved off into mid-stream as he spoke, 
and only heard Jack's stentorian laugh in an- 
swer; but the little passage of arms had not 
improved his temper, and perhaps it was as well 
for Minnie that, when he did arrive at the tryst- 
ing-place, she was only conspicuous by her ab^ 
sence. In plain English, the field was empty! 

He went straight to the willow trees, and in- 
spected a hole in the trunk of the largest, in the 
hope that she might have come, and being un- 
able to wait, had left a note instead. 

No such thing. His hands rummaged in vain; 
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and after lingering about for some minutes in a 
state of impatient discontent, which he beguiled 
by cursing the delay, cursing Minnie for letting 
anything make her break an appointment with 
him, cursing himself for coming, and White and 
Middlemist for chaffing him, he tired of the oc- 
cupation; and walked down to his boat again, 
and rowed home to punish Minnie by as sharp a 
letter as his brain could compose. 




CHAPTER XI. 
A STORM BREWS 



^ HAD beaten the Oriel 
man; and his friends 
were collected in the 
hero's room, blowing 
great clouds of to- 
bacco smoke, and 
partaking of beer, 
"'liogg," and whiskey- 
toddy to any amount ; 
their host himself re- 
stricting his libations to one glass of weak 
brandy and water, out of compliment to the 
captain of the University boat, then present, a 
martinet, who was holding up the laws of train- 
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ing with extra severity just then, in prospect of 
the Easter match. ^ 

Among the muscular set assembled, however^ 
might be found one of other tastes — Merle» 
According to promise, he had dropped in, and 
was comfortably settled in a comer by the fire^ 
with a cigar in his mouth and a glass of toddy 
on his knees, when the scout tapped at the 
door; and coming round to him, whispered that 
the boy from his quarters was waiting outside 
with a note, which he declined to give to any 
one but his master. 

Merle mentally despatched the boy to Hades^ 
drained his glass, and went out with the servant 
as desired. 

"Sorry to disturb you, sir," the latter said,, 
civilly; " but the little chap as bring it wouldn't 
give it to no one but you, and as I knowed you 
was particular about your letters, I brought him 
round; tho', says I, gents never likes to be 
worrited when they're — ^^ 

"There — cut the rest, please," said Merle^ 
"Where is the boy.?" 

" Down the quad, sir; I left him at the door." 

"AH right— that'll do." And striding down 
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into the starlit quadrangle, Merle nearly ran 
over a very small, white-headed urchin, who, on 
being asked what he wanted, tendered a note 
with — 

" Oh, Mr. Kinnardson, sir — ^it is Mr. Kinnard- 
5on, aint it? A young woman — ^she gave me 
this, and told me to take it straight to you, she 
did, and not to no one else, if it were ever so." 

Merle tore the paper open, and his brow 
<larkened as he read the pencilled scrawl. 

'' Please come out and speak to me. I must 
see you at once. Am waiting at the east gate 
of the gardens. 

" Minnie." 

His annoyance mounted at once to boiling 
pitch. It was past eleven; and if he were to be 
.sent for at that time by young women, and 
probably kept out after hours, he should most 
•certainly get into some awful row with the 
college authorities. Meetings in retired mea- 
dows were all very well; but right in the middle 
of the town, with the probability of David 
Bruce, or some one else, making a third at the 
conference, was quite a different matter, and 
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not at all in his calculations. He had been so* 
cautious hitherto ; and now, by one false move, 
Minnie might ruin them both. For the moment 
he thought of staying where he was; but the 
idea struck him that their intimacy might have 
been discovered in some way, and that Minnie 
had stolen out to put him on his guard. The* 
notion was not a pleasant one; but once arisen^ 
he dared not neglect it; and accordingly, throw- 
ing his gown round his shoulders, and pulling: 
his cap as much over his face as he] could, he 
dismissed the little messenger with a penny, andi 
sallied forth. 

At the first sight Minnie was not apparent,, 
either at or near the spot indicated ; but as he 
paused in indecision near the gates, a muffled 
figure crossed the road from the other side o^ 
the way, and his sweetheart's voice, very low 
and frightened, called him by his name. 

"Oh, Merle! I thought you would never 
come." 

"What on earth do you want me for?" he 
asked in a whisper, angry enough to bring the 
tears into Minnie's eyes. "Here, don't stand 
talking in this blaze of moonlight. I don't 
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want all the town to take note of us. Follow 
me. 

And leading the way, he turned as rapidly as 
he could into a narrow bye-street, where only 
the upper windows of the tallest houses on one 
side of the way gleamed white in the moon- 
beams, and the lower storeys and opposite side 
of the way looked black as Erebus from con- 
trast with the brightly lit street they had left 
behind 

Arrived here, Merle turned sharply round — 
Minnie had not ventured to speak till then — ^and 
taking her hand, asked — 

'' And now, what has happened ? for I sup- 
pose something is amiss, or you would not have 
disobeyed all vay wishes by sending for me in 
this way." 

"Are you vexed. Merle? Did it matter 
much?" she asked, timidly. 

" Only this, that it might do for me, and you 
too, altogether. There, don't look so frightened, 
child. Of course, I am not angry. Tell me 
what it is." 

And drawing her hand through his arm, he 
walked on at a slow pace. 
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"Did you go to the willows to-day, Merle?" 

" Yes, of course; and had my journey for my 
pains. Next time you mean to break an ap- 
pointment with me, Minnie, perhaps you'll let 
me know beforehand, and so save my time and 
trouble." 

"I was very sorry, Merle — so sorry; but in- 
deed I couldn't come. That was what I sent 
for you to tell you about." 

"Only for that! Really, Minnie, I did not 
think you were so imprudent. What ! you 
would run the risk of compromising my name, 
not to speak" (this as an after-thought) "of 
your own, just to tell me what you could as 
easily have written and put in the post" 

"J/y name. Merle!" said the girl; and her 
voice, though trembling, had a new intonation. 
" YouVe been more than a year without think- 
ing of that. I should ha' thought I could trust 
you to take care of it for me." 

" Well — ^well, Minnie, don't scold me. I have 
taken care — a great deal of care, too — or I 
shouldn't have been so vexed just now. If you 
only do as I tell you, you've nothing to fear." 

" Haven't I, Merle? Well, then, tell me what 
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I'm to do at present There's nothing I want 
but to please you. Of course, it's only right I 
should — now." 

Merle hardly liked this conclusion. He made 
no answer, however; and Minnie began, in an 
eager, agitated way, to tell him about young 
Evans's courtship and her father's anger. 

"He spoke to me again this morning," she 
added; "and told me he quite trusted in my 
truth, and looked for me to try and like Dan'el 
if ^" 

" The butcher, you mean ? For God's sake, 
child, don't talk as if the fellow were your inti- 
mate friend." 

"I can't bear him, Merle; and though father 
spoke so, I saw he didn't trust me really, for he 
never left me alone in the shop a minute, though 
I were — ^was there as much as I could, hoping 
you'd look in. And then Mrs. Evans, she came; 
and oh, dear! she were so kind, and seemed to 
take it all for granted that I liked her son, as if 
I were keeping company with him quite regular, 
an' were only shy of ownin* up." 

Minnie's language became more homely as she 
got excited, and Merle shivered involuntarily. 
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'^ And she talked Scripture to me, and told 
me I'd fallen upon 'pastures fair' in meet- 
ing with Dan'el; and father was standing by 
all the while, so I dared not say a word, 
scarcely." 

"All the better. 'Silence is golden/ you 
know, Minnie. Go on." 

''Ah I it don't seem much to you, Merle, be- 
cause you're so sure of me." She was a little 
hurt at his not showing any indignant jealousy 
of Daniel Evans. ''But it's dreadful hard on 
me; and when she were gone, I'd another scene 
with father. I told him that I wouldn't many 
young Evans, an' he told me I'd as good as said 
I would to Mrs. Evans ; and then he suddenly 
turned round an' asked me where I got that little 
coral heart I wear round my neck o' Sundays^ 
and when I bungled ^" 

"The devil! and what did you bungle for? 
Why not say you bought it?" 

"Because lying don't come as easy as nothing 
to me," cried the girl, stung to momentary 
sharpness. "What 'd you think if I lied to you 
every time you asked me a question?" 

"Now, Minnie, that is different Don't get 

VOL. I. 14 
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amgiy, like a dear child. I only wanted to 
know what you did say!" 

It was noticeable that eveiy time she asserted 
herself in the least, his manner softened, and 
became deprecating. I have known some men 
who were always thus. The cur nature which 
snaps at a diild, but shrinks off, tail between 
his legs, at the sight of a whip. 

**I didn't tell father anything. He dragged 
out o' me that it had been given me," the girt 
whimpered — ^tears being the usual after-effect of 
anger in a woman. •'But I wouldn't say by 
whom, though he scolded me dreadful, and kep*" 
me in my room till Mr. Evans came in the even- 
mg. 

''To make sure of you, eh.^" 

"Yes, and I did my best to be civil to him. 
Merle; for father frightened me so by sayings 
he'd find out who had set me again' my equals^ 
that I wanted to quiet him any way." 

"That was right, Minnie. I hope," with a 
little jealous laugh, "that Mr. — Mr. Evans 
didn't presume on your civility?" 

"Oh, dear, no! He seemed more frightened 
o' me than I o* him; but after I'd gone up to 
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bed father called after me — Tve told Daii'el 
you'll spend to-morrow with his people, to get 
better known to his mother/" 

"The deuce he did! Your father is in a 
hurry to get rid of you " 

"No, but he thinks I'm deceiving him. Merle 
^ — as I am, as I am! — and it's set him quite hard 
against me. I felt so miserable that I couldn't 
go to bed. I knew I must see you; an* so^ 
when I thought he were asleep, I crep* dowa 
stairs, an* stole out. I fancied maybe you could 
show me what we'd better do.'* 

"It was very imprudent of you, Minnie*. 
Who knows but he may be looking for you 
now.?** 

" Do you think so ?" and she clung to him in 
sudden terror. " Oh, Merle, what shall I do ?'* 

. " Don't tremble so, child. If he were, you 
would only find getting in again easier. You 
must hurry back now as quick as you can, and 
slip in quietly. I'll go with you to the turning. 
By Jove, though 1 we must make haste. It only 
wants a quarter to twelve, Minnie.** 

" But then, Merle — afterwards ? Oh ! do help 
«ie. I'm so unhappy.** 

14—2 
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"Why, Minnie, you don't want any help to 
keep you from giving in to an evangelical 
butcher," said Merle, laughing to reassure her. 
*' You are not a baby, to be married against your 
will ; and you would have been much wiser haid 
you gone quietly to bed, and waited until to- 
morrow to make this amorous Evans understand 
that it was no go. Say nothing, Minnie, and 
hold your own. That's all I can advise you to 
do; and it's not difficult, is it ?" 

"N — no; but oh, Merle! Father has al- 
ways been so good. I should dearly like 

to ^" 

" My dear girl, if we stop to talk about your 
likings to-night, I shall be had up before the 
Proctor to-morrow, as sure as a gun. You don't 
think of mey Minnie, and that I have a character 
in the college to lose; but you women are always 
so selfish." 

" You should hardly call me selfish to-night," 
Minnie answered, indignantly. " I wouldn't ha' 
come out, only I thought this touched you quite 
as near as it did me; and I thought o' you so 
much that I didn't leave the house without tak- 
ing your letters with me, lest father should get 
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up, an' missing me, look among my things. 
See!" 

And she showed a comer of the treasured 
packet peeping from her pocket. 

"Well, you are a dear girl!" cried Merle, 
stooping to kiss the flushed cheek with real ten- 
derness. This little mark of caution appealed 
more touchingly to the peculiarities of his own 
nature than any tears or pleading. " Here, give 
them to me. I was a brute to talk so. Not. 
that I ever meant you were selfish, my darling. 
Indeed, no." 

"But why are you taking them?" the girl 
asked, plaintively, as his hands took prompt 
possession of the missives. 

" To keep them out of your father's way. I 
know you haven't many lock-up places of 
your own, and suspicious people stick at 
nothing." 

" But — oh, Merle, I want them ; I like reading 
them so." 

" You ungrammatical little woman ! There, 
don't look miserable, and about such rubbish. 
You shall have them again, if you want them, 
when this has blown over. And now, here we 
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;&re at the comer. One kiss, pet, and run as 
quick as you can." 

' She clasped her hands tighter dn his arm, as 
though unwilling to be left; and there was a sob 
in her throat which Merle's kiss only partially 
.choked. He thought she was getting hysterical, 
and grew uneasy, 

" Why, Minnie, darling, be brave. It will all 
-come right, you'll see. Look here, come to St. 
John's-gardens to-niorrow. I'll be in the yew 
.tree walk about twelve o'clock, and we'll have a 
chat Don't fail, and now good night. Make 
haste, little one." 

And without waiting for an answer, he de- 
tached her hands from his arm, gave them a 
gentle squeeze in his own, and tore off in the 
direction of Magdalen, reaching that venerable 
pile, in company with sundry other late Oxo- 
nians, just as Big Ben was tolling out the first 
stroke of twelve. 

He had only been three-quarters of an hour 
absent, after all. But " ily a des mauvais quart 
dheuresr Merle had no desire to return to the 
supper party; and if he had it would have been 
vain, for Jack (in the cause of training) had 
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already turned his guests out, and Merle went 
straight to his own room. 

What a relief it was to shut and fasten both 
doors against the possibility of intrusion ! God 
knows he had sufficient food for reflection in 
iinding an answer to one question — 

What was he to do about Minnie Bruce ? 

It was plain to him now, stave it off as he 
might, that she considered herself as engaged to 
him quite as seriously as though she were his 
equal, and considered him as bound to protect 
her from the persecutions of other lovers, and 
her father*s anger. Mr. Evanses courtship had 
made that apparent; and, unless Minnie were 
exceptionally lucky and prudent, which his sink- 
ing heart did not foretell, had brought matters 
to a crisis: the very thing of all others which 
Merle was anxious to avoid. Indeed, the mere 
idea of having to settle a question which brought 
him, the ultra-refined poet and gentleman, into 
rivalry with a vulgar, greasy butcher, was 
so repellent to all his notions of congruity, 
that his ruling idea when he entered college 
was the determination to break off this con- 
nection at once, mingled with a good deal of 
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zxsg&r at himself for not having done it that 
evening. 

And yet, how to set about it? That was the 
question. 

It had gone on now so long — ^beginning at 
the end of his freshman's year, renewed with 
more warmth and " intention,** as the French 
say, with Minnie growing more docile and loving 
day by day as he grew more authoritative and 
more tenacious of his proprietorship — that the 
task of explaining to her that the whole affair 
was nothing but a flirtation on his part, sure to 
be broken off sooner or later, and binding on 
neither in any wise, was by no means so easy a 
matter as some men better versed in such mat- 
ters might have imagined. Even to look it 
boldly in the face was more than Merle's nerves 
were equal to. The perspiration came out on 
his brow; and with a muttered oath at his own 
miserable weakness, he went to the sideboard^ 
and pouring himself out a wine glassful of 
brandy, tossed half of it off at a gulp. 

That served his purpose — strung him up, as it 
were; and he began to pace up and down the 
iioom, thinking it out, or rather in. For the 
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more he thought the deeper he seemed to get 
in the tangle^ and the harder it became to see a 
way out which should at all coincide with either 
duty or inclination. He was fond of the girl. 
Even looking on her as a rosy-lipped, round- 
faced plaything, and nothing more, he admitted 
that; but in the last few weeks Minnie's cha* 
racter seemed to have been changing— or rather 
expanding, and gaining force and colour in a 
manner which made it at once more difficult to» 
part from, and more dangerous to play with her. 
Nay, in their last two interviews she had show» 
several flashes of passion, giving him glimpses 
of an intensity of feeling which he had hardly 
expected in the bright -eyed, simple-minded 
little girl; even though he had been educating 
her for such a result by a steady course of 
mental stimulants and nervous excitements, in 
the shape of passionate poetry and his own* 
capricious tenderness, which, now warm and 
caressing, now irritable and captious, was about 
the worst treatment for an undisciplined, mother-^ 
less girl, with warm affections and little know* 
ledge of the world, that any one could have 
found for her. "As we reap, so we sow." And 
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now, in the fulness of time, this young gardener 
was reaping even as he had sown, full measure 
and pressed down; and finding out, as those will 
who buy their seed at the devil's shop, that 
fhere is no crop like that gentleman's for strength 
.and luxuriance. 

What should he do? 

Marry her? That was out of the question 
altogether. Even had she been a lady, the idea 
of marriage with a penniless girl was quite un- 
tenable by a young man only in his second year 
at college, and with nothing but tlie remote 
prospect of some poorly paid curacy in the 
future. Even David Bruce would hardly have 
consented to give his daughter to the starvation 
which marrying a man in Merle's position im- 
plied; and, therefore, without going into the 
subject of her inferiority of birth — a drawback 
which, to a nature like Merle's, was more insur- 
mountable than to many men wealthier and 
-even higher in the social scale — ^marriage was 
not even to be considered in the list of his diffi- 
culties. Thank God! — as he muttered with a 
^igh of relief for the one blessing which prudence 
more than principle had reserved for him — ^he 
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had done nothing which need bring th^ thought 
of such a fatality as that before the most 
straightlaced of his compeers. 

The option lay, then, between breaking off 
altogether, or carrying on indefinitely a flirta- 
tion — he never called it by a worse name-r^ 
which was already beginning to tax his caution 
and patience beyond what was agreeable, and 
which might at any moment spring a mine 
which would utterly annihilate all his University 
prospects. Too great a risk that, altogether; 
and, besides, he doubted much whether Minnie 
would any longer consent to carry on her part 
in the — by courtesy — flirtation. She was evi- 
dently taking things aii^ serieux; and once a 
woman does that, and wakes up to the earnest 
of life, it is no use trying to return to the plea- 
sant, lotus-eating day-dream which has proved 
so successful a mirage hitherto. Knowing her 
whole nature as he did — and Merle was a 
quick reader of character — he felt morally 
convinced that it would be vain attempting to 
keep matters on the old footing. The crisis 
had come, and with a girl of Minnie's tem- 
perament would never blow over without some 
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change in their present position towards one 
another. 

Must he then give her up? 

Like a picture; sensuous and warmly coloured 
as by some French master, there rose before 
him the glowing cheeks, and rich, bright wave 
of auburn curls; the round, trim figure; panting 
and trembling to his every word; the sweet 
forget-me-not eyes, brilliant with undeveloped 
passion; the full scarlet lips, and warm, clinging 
hands. He heard the liquid, childish voice 
prattling the litany of lov^ which only he had 
taught it He felt, as if his hand were resting 
ther^ the rapid beating of the tender but all- 
ungoyemed little heart, which had fallen so easy 
a conquest to his fascinations. Golden simlight 
streamed upon face and figure. Faint, sweet 
odours of wild rose and honeysuckle; gathered 
during their stolen rambles, filled the air; and 
with a despairii^ feeling that it was impossible 
to relinquish all this at once and for ever, to live 
in the same town for another year — ^perhaps 
two, who knew? — and shut his lips and his 
hands against even a taste of that cup from 
which he was now at liberty to drink his fill^ 
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Merle threw himself into a chair, and laying his 
head on the table, groaned aloud. It could not 
— could not be. 

Even with the thought came a subtle whisper, 
"Why should it?" and pushing back the damp 
hair from his brow, he sat up like a man re- 
prieved for a minute from the gallows, and 
stared with wild, stupid fierceness at a pile of 
books which lay on the comer of a shelf hard 
by, which bore the world-known titles of Paul 
de Kock, Rousseau, Goethe, and Comte. He 
had studied deeply enough before now in that 
accursed school of enervated morals and false 
sentiment; and whether he boldly put aside the 
" lilies and languors of virtue for the roses and 
raptures of vice," by using his influence over 
Minnie for the plain, coarse purpose of corrup- 
tion; or availed himself of the specious delu- 
sions and ingenious sophisms of Goethe and 
Comte, to mystify her with a farrago of Pla- 
tonism and sentimental soul-affinities, it came 
to one and the same thing in the end. Minnie 
might stay single, or even marry if she willed — 
she would still remain his — ^his to amuse and 
enjoy himself with while he remained at Oxford 
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— ^his to cast away when he was tired of her. 
David Bruce need never hear his name. He 
(Merle) had got his letters, and for her own sake 
Minnie would be cautious and careful enough 
then. Imprudence is the prerogative of inno-* 
cence. That grace lost, he would not find her 
inclined to dispute over every white lie; and 
loving him as fondly as he knew she did, he 
would only have to convince her of the utter 
impossibility of marriage, and the alternative 
between entire separation or something easier, 
sweeter, and which (according to the Frenchman 
and the German) might be made to look rather 
virtuous than otherwise, to use a little tender 
persuasion, some of those specious arguments 
Satan had supplied, and Minnie must — 

What was that? 

Only an open letter which, in his restless 
movements, he had knocked off the table, and 
which had rustled on to the floor. He picked 
it up, and his eye fell on this passage: — 

^'Of course, I do not know, Merle dear, 
whether Jack be working or not. He never 
talks of his good deeds ; but I do know that 
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he must be greatly wrapped up in the great 
race, and we fear the books are being neglected. 
Now, will you help me by bringing them before 
his mind every now and then? Don't tell me 
that you are younger than he, and that it isn't 
your place to preach. If Jack were stepping 
into a ditch, you wouldn't wait to think whether 
it was your place to pluck him back, would 
you? And remember, he has not your talents 
or your love of study to keep him out of idle- 
ness; so, being stronger in yourself, you are* 
bound to give him an aiding hand.' I do pray 
he may pass, not only because failure would* 
be such a terrible grief to papa, or from worldly 
reasons — ^which don't weigh, as Jack is not going^ 
into a profession — but because it is his duty. 
He was sent to Oxford for that, and he gave 
his word to papa that he would achieve it; and 
I know my brother so well that I feel sure not 
even the pleasure of Oxford winning' at Put- 
ney would compensate for the pain of his 
own failure, after both were over. However 
great the present enjoyment, it can only last a 
little while; but the sting of self-reproach will 
sometimes rankle through a whole life. Dear 
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old Jack! I wish he would think of that now. 
And Merle, you who are going to be one of 
Christ's own disciples — ^you who have so often 
discussed with me the many little paths leading 
from the right, and which Jack, keeping his eyes 
only on the end, does not stoop to see — ^how 
much you might help him, not only by example 
^that is of course), but — ^" 

He read no more. The letter dropped from 
his hands, and his ^^s were hidden behind 
them. This was how Enid, his pure, high- 
principled cousin, wrote to him? This was her 
picture of his life; and she — ^good God! what 
would she think were she to see him now ? The 
red blood rushed into his face as he pictured her 
utter contempt and abhorrence for the man who 
<:ould sit there calmly meditating how to ruin 
an innocent girl with least danger to himself — 
and all for a little enjoyment, which, as she said, 
could only last so brief a time, and must leave a 
jsting behind to poison his whole life. 

It is wonderful on what small hinges great 
events turn. Enid's letter — the clear hand- 
writing and earnest words of the only woman 
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he had ever truly loved or reverenced — drove 
out the foul temptations of Satan as with the 
sword of an archangel Come what might, he 
could not put his hand in Enid's clean white 
palm; or look in her clear, grave, honest eyes, 
and know himself the heartless seducer he had 
dreamt awhile, ago; of becoming. No, hard as 
it might be, and heartless as was the part which 
at best seemed left for him to play, that worst 
evil he could avoid. 

Minnie and he must part; and without further 
delay. He was still ''small" emMigb to feel 
thankful that his letters were safe in liis own 
possession. That would make thkigs much 
more safe; and before he went to bed, he was 
busy conjuring up a picture of Minnie consoled 
with Daniel Evans, and himself going home free 
from all blame and suspicionr 

Somehow, Merle had forgot that indignant 
note written earlier in the evening, and which 
Minnie would not receive till the morning post. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
AND breaks! 



' UNCTUAL to the 
hour fixed upon, thoi^h 
sadly disturbed in mind, 
Merle found himself en- 
tering the shady depths 
of the yew-tree walk 
which makes— or made 
in that day — so pleasant 
a shelter from the sun 
in the romantic gardens 
of St. John's. He had attended chapel in the 
morning, and a lecture into the bargain; but in 
the irritated and fevered state of his mind, it 
may be doubted whether the effect of either was 
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more than "words, words, words;" and with 
a kind of half- longing for protection against 
himself, or sentiment of any sort, he had gone 
in search of Jack. Jack's 'oak, however, was 
sported; and failing that refuge. Merle had 
drifted back to his own rooms, where he set 
himself to think of what he should say at the 
interview, and how he should say it 

Vain attempt! He could decide on nothing; 
and only saw the laughing light in those blue 
eyes gradually drowned in fast-dripping tears. 
This would never do; and to drive the vision 
away, he opened the nearest book — Charles 
Baudelaire's poems — read a few pages, stared 
absently at a floridly coloured print on the wall^ 
the face not unlike Minnie's; read on again for 
some minutes, the expression of his mouth 
growing harder and more repellent with every 
word, and his eyes wandering with a sort of 
defiant self-indulgence to the sketch aforesaid; 
and then — flung the book to the other end of 
the room, and starting up with flushed and agi- 
tated face, unlocked his desk; and after tossing 
out half the contents in search of what he 
wanted, and coming on that luckless photo of 

IS— 2 
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Minnie, whidi was crushed summarily into a 
comer and an oath flattened on top of it, he 
got his hands on a packet of Enid's letters. 

Refugium peccaUfrumI 

As an Italian peasant girl will fly to the 
image of her patron saint as a refuge and as<» 
sistancc from some trouble whidt is . stronger 
than herself,. Merle opened the £rst that earned 
and with a mmilar result; for as tiie Ronian 
Catib<^ics go dirough their saints to God-*-like 
infants catching at the hand of an elder sister 
to guide their tottering steps to the father — ^s<> 
Merle, resting his haggard, dizzy eyt& on the 
sweet, calm words which recalled sp forcibly the 
calm, sweet presence of his, patron saint; was 
able by and by to bow his hot face over the 
talisman of peace, and cry out-^ 

f^Oh, God, be merciful unto me a sinner!" 
• A simple prayer, my lads; but one poor, cast^ 
out sinner, trembling at the outer gate of the 
Temple eighteen hundred years ago, used na 
better when, in the humility of penitence, he 
caHed upon the God of sinners, and, as Scripture 
tells us, went down. justified accordingly. . ■» 

Some men would have gone to their God first 
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■in preference to a woman, and found surer aid. 
/I honour themv Different constitutions, how- 
•ever, require different remedies; and to Merie, 
weak, morbid, and excitable, turned by eveiy 
straw — and tottering between . Positivism and 
rRationalism, till the faith which he was to 
preach t6 others seemed slipping from hiis griep 
altogether — some living, human help was abso- 
lutely necessary to put him in the way of seek- 
ing a heavenly one; and being as far removed 
from a hardened libertine as he was from a pure 
and honourable man) he was no sooner startled 
hy some sudden temptation or unexpected cir- 
.cumstance to a glimpse of the depth to whidi he 
Jiad fallen, than a sense of utter unworthiness to 
appeal to Infinite Goodness, combined with a 
miserable doubt as to the existence of that 
Infinity at all, would have given him over ia 
despair to those " seven worse spirits," ever 
ready to attack ^ sinking soul; if he had not 
been able to lay hold of the loving faith of the 
one being who, with all his oym human passions 
and weiaknesses, was yet nearer to perfection 
^d tenderer to his imperfection than aught else 
in this world. 
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Through Enid, then, and through her love for 
Urn, poor Merle managed to reach after a 
glimpse of the mightier love of Infinite Perfeo 
tion; and who shall say, though the vision faded 
a moment later, that that single instant of sight 
was unavailing, or unproductive of fruit, in the 
gathering day of the heavenly harvests? 

There is a g^eat talk nowadays about the 
falling off of feminine dignity and virtue, about 
the fastness and frivolity of our girls, the un- 
sexed ambition and aspirings of our women^ 

And the answer to this is — first, that girls do 
but follow where men lead them, and rather 
than be deserted for actresses and horsebreakers, 
make themselves as like to these enchantresses 
as lies in their power; and secondly, that 
because men despise and wrong women, th^ 
latter mean to make themselves independent of 
their tyrants, and take the bread from their 
mouths by doing male work better than the 
latter can do it for themselves^ 

In my opinion, both arguments are wrongv 
But I have not studied the second subject, and 
am therefore incompetent to pronounce on it> 
except in this much : no ambition or aspiring 
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can be unwomanly which has for its end the 
good or comfort of a fellow-creature, and is 
actually productive of a higher result than the 
pain and discomfort to self involved in its fulfil- 
ment 

Had it been otherwise, a certain humble and 
simple-minded woman, Mary, the wife of Joseph, 
had never risked her maidenly name, her wifely 
happiness, and even her life itself — for the 
marital rights were severe in those days — for th^ 
hope of bearing Him who was to bring salvation 
to the unborn generations of the world in all ages. 

I recall this one example from a host of 
others, merely for the sake of strengthening 
those good and earnest women who, under 
scorn, opprobrium, and difficulties of every sort 
— not the least being the spurious imitations of 
their strong-minded and empty-headed sisters- 
are labouring heart and soul, without hope of 
reward, or even acknowledgment in this world, 
for the benefit of the weak and suffering of their 
sex. 

It was not to these, however, that I was going 
to allude; but to the "girls of the period," the 
smoking, flirting, slangy targets for the arrows 
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of the Saturday Review y the crying evil oH 
.modem society, at whose anomalies the severe 
and well-meaning of either sex are waging so 
.fierce a crusade with so little success. Ah, mel 
Have we never heard the fable of the sun and 
'the wind? never read h*ow the persecutions of 
^the middle ages produced heretics? It seems 
not. 

If we had, I think we should praise girls for 
.their virtues rather than sneer at them for their 
ffaults, appeal to their wisdom rather than mock 
.at their folly, show them the reverence of one 
• man for their woman's purity rather than the 
admiration of a dozen empty-headed puppies 
for its shame; and prove to them how immense 
is their influence for good, sooner than suffer 
them, from sheer ignorance of that influence, to 
sink into evil. 

It is very well to talk of innocence; but inno- 
cence of evil is not ignorance. The one, God 
tvilling, may be preserved through life. The 
other, I fear me, does not often last beyond 
boarding-school days in this nineteenth century; 
and by trying to keep up the sham after the 
reality is gone, we only teach our children Aer 
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ceit, and leaye them to enter on the battle Of 
: life unarmed, instead of fenced with the sword 
. of tmth and the shield of purity. If men look 
/ on girls as toys, do not gif Is treat them s^s a sort 
of wild animal, whom they alternately pat and 
• tease through some invisible bars which jpre- 
; vent tfie " noble beast " from turning and rend- 
. ing them, instead of learning to regard men as 
; their brothers — the common children of a com- 
( mon Father — accountable on^ for another even 
^as amenable to one law, and members of ode 
: family? 

Whose fault that it is not so ? Ours, who 
keep up the farce of expecting our girls to 
."think as children and talk as children," when 
fthey are in reality women, and should have put 
away "childish ways" with their dolls and pina- 
fores. Girls are not soulless puppets. They 
can thiiik if they try, and if we let them. Take 
th^ fastest and most frivolous, and show her— 
; not the triumphs of the do^s of the Burlington 
Arcade over a hairdresser's block — ^but a sinful 
; man saved, a weak man strengthened, or a good 
:man comforted by the mere memory of some 
pure and gentle woman i^hose life has touched 
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his and blessed it in the contact Open their 
eyes to see how the loosest and most dissipated 
among men will strive to mask their real cha- 
racters, and curb their freedom of speech, when 
standing in the presence of a girl whose modesty 
and dignity command the respect they have 
long ceased to pay to the generality of the sex; 
whose lips have never learnt slang, whose eyes 
have never been taught to ogle, but who looks 
in simplicity and speaks in truth: women who 
don't make much of a man for having wrung the 
hearts of their fellow -women, whose ears are 
too pure to tolerate the wittiest of double en- 
tendres, whose minds are too noble for any 
feeling but sorrow for those lower than them- 
selves. Aye, force these shallow little souls to 
mark how jealously the " swell '* who flirts and 
fools with thenty and makes a parade of his sense- 
less worthlessness in their presence, will guard 
the very mention of some pure little sister, or 
quiet, gentle cousin, away in the old home, as 
names too sacred and too precious for handling 
in the society where they reign — even precious 
enough to check them at the gates of Hell, and 
lead them back into the straight road. 
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And I think the most flippant and frivolous 
of the lot will begin to ask herself whether she 
has not been acting under a grand mistake, 
whether fastness and flirting do pay in the long 
run, and to yearn after the loving reverence and 
the influence for good which are the royal right 
of so many and many an honest English girl 
like Enid Leybum. 

This, however, has been a long digression; 
Let us return to Merle, on his way to meet 
Minnie Bruce in the yew-tree walk. 

The day was both wet and stormy. A wild 
equinoctial gale howling over the town, long 
drifts of ink-black cloud chasing each other over 
a gprey, watery sky, and breaking every five 
minutes in fierce showers of rain and hail, which 
rattled madly at door and window, and lashed 
every little pool and gutter into a whirl of fury^ 
Hardly a soul was abroad in the streets; and 
at first sight the gardens appeared absolutely 
empty of man, woman, or child. Nearer ap-»^ 
proach, however, convinced Merle that one wo- 
man, at any rate, had dared to brave the wea- 
ther ; and it was with quite as much embarrass- 
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ment as relief that he recognized the edge of a 
waterproof and a draggled feather huddled up 
for shelter under the darkest shadow of the yew 
trees. 

His purgatory was at hand; and the most in^ 
different of spectators could not but have no* 
ticed the ashen pallor of the face, and the ner- 
vous tremble in the voice, as he held out his 
haild, saying, with an effort at cheerfulness — 

"Well, Minnie, this is weatlier for you to be 
out in!" 

She heeded neither words nor manner. Her 
town face was very^ white, and her eyes unnatur- 
ally brilliant, as, hurrying towards him, she put 
both her hands in his with the impetuous ges- 
ture of a child — 

''Merle! oh, I am so glad you are come! I 
feared you would not. And now you are here 
you must, dear Merle, you will, come stra^kt to 
father with me, won't you.^" 

"To your father!" Merle repeated, feeling, de- 
spite his forebodings, as if a can of cold water 
had been suddenly dashed in his face. ''What 
for, in the name of Heaven?" 

"To tell him all Merle, when that cruel 
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letter of yours came this morning, it was he took 
it in, and read it aloud : me standing in front o* 
him the while, feeling as if I'd die with shame to 
see his face looking as though he'd got his death 
wound, and his hand putting me from him like 
as if I were some sinful creature, not fit to be 
touched. Ah, you may swear! Gentlemen al« 
ways do when they're put out, it seems. But I 
never heard father swear tijl this morning, when 
he laid his han' on the Bible, and swore by the 
'mighty God to find out^who'd writ that letter^ 
an' taught me to deceive him." 

"Did he not ask you, Minnie?" Merle in- 
quired, his heart sinking within him at the result 
of his late-repented folly. 

" Aye, Merle, that he did, over and over again; 
first orderin* me and then beggin' me to tell hfm 
— even promisin' to forgive me if I'd confess 
everything, and swear never to hold no inter- 
course by word or writing with you again." 

" And you — what did you say?" 

**I, Merle? Nothing. Hadn't I promised 
you never to speak your name without letting 
you know ? What could I say ? " 

^'You dear, good little girl I" cried Merle; 
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forgetting his resolutions, and pressing her 
hands fondly on the impulse of the moment 
"If ever there was a trump on earth — But 
ivhat an old brute your father must be. I 
thought he was fond of you." 

« 

** And he is, Merle ; so fond that he'd cut out 
jhis heart to do me a real service. It's hurtin' 
him worse than that now to believe what he 
'does o' me. Do you know what that is, 
Merle?" 

"Don't talk like that, Minnie; men don't 
mean half they say when they're in a rage." 

" Father wasn't in a rage, and he meant every 
•word. Aye, an' he'd cause to think it," the girl 
added, slowly. " Haven't I been deceiving him 
"for months and months?" 

" Pshaw ! No great deceit, after all, Minnie." 

"Don't you think so?" and she fixed her 
:great luminous eyes on him. "You take it 
very lightly. Merle ; but I doubt you'll not get 
father to do the same." 

" I've not the least intention of trying," said 
Merle, candidly. "Now, little on^ don't begin 
to cry. You've not told me how the row ended 
yet" 
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'^This way, then. When father found I'd tell 
him nothing — though I did promise hini he'd 
know all soon — I meant when I*d told you " — 
Merle winced — "he locked me in the parlour, 
and went and searched my room; and found 
that book — Byron's poems — ^you gave me.'* 

" Curse the book ! Well?" 

" And a few dry flowers — nothing else. You 
had the letters and verses, you know; an* I had 
put your photo here '* — laying her hand on the 
t^osom of her gown — '' so no one could take it.** 

Merle drew a long breath, and his colour 
changed twice before he was able to answer, 
with a desperate effort at coolness — 

"Then, after all, he was not much the wiser. 
It was a good shot of yours, Minnie, to bring me 

the letters; for I know I only signed that stupid 

« 

scrawl yesterday with an M.*' 

He might have added that, as with the rest 

of his correspondence with her, he had used a 

feigned hand. Merle was prudent in his love 

aflairs. 

"It was a pity you wrote it at all, my dear.** 
"Yes, by Jove! and I'm awfully sorry, I ana 

indeed; but it was so irritating to go all that 
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distance, and not find you after all, and I've 
such a devil of a temper. You musn't mind, 
Minnie.** 

"I don't,** she said, looking at him lovingly* 
''You can't help it, but—** 

''What?" 

"You used that note paper of yours with 
'Magdalen College* on it" 

"Confound it! — so I did. But; after all, I am 
not the only man in Magdalen.** 

"Father said if he had to take me and it to' 
the Pi*octor, or even to the Dean hisself, he'd 
find out where it came from.'* 

"He wouldn't find that much go. No Dean 
or iPi-octor has any right to question you, 
Minnie; don't you fear.** 

"I fear nought but father^s anger, Merle; an* 
I have angered him sorely. Oh, lov^ you don't 
know what a bitter grief it is to me. I only 
slipped out now, though he told me if I left the* 
house without his leave I should never enter it 
again, because I thought when you saw what* 
you'd brought on me, you'd come round an tell 
him all yourself." 

"Come round!" Merle repeated, fairly aghast 
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at the proposition. " Do you know what you're 
asking? — ^that I should utterly ruin myself, and 
destroy every prospect I have in life. Is that 
what you want, Minnie.^" 

"You know it isn't," she said, tenderly. "But 
oh, Merle, your folk 'd never be so hard on you 
as all that" 

"You don't know them, child. I tell you it 
would be utter destruction to me if your father 
were even to guess at my name in connection 
with this affair. Do you believe me?" 

"Merle, don't speak so sharp. I'm nigh heart- 
broken, I think. No, it's not that I blame 
you, dear" — as he muttered a half angary, half 
remorseful ejaculation — "I don't; and I'd suffer 
double for you, so you only loved me to the 
last; but listen, love-^I'm nought but a child, I 
know, but still I can see this can't go on for ever. 
*Tis but your second year in college. Merle. 
Surely you never mean to hold your tongue till 
you've got that curacy. Sooner or later the end 
must come, an' your people '11 have to know as 
well 's mine. Why not let us trust 'em now, or 
at latest in th' long vacation?" 

Her hands were clasped on his arm; the rain*' 
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drops trickled off the brim of the old straw ha|, 
and mingled with big, pitiful tears on her pal^, 
uplifted face. The cold, wet wind blew her curls 
about in brown, tangled streamlets, and moaned 
among the branches overhead. 

The end ! > 

Had he not come here to fix it ? . And now 
that she was proposing it herself — for in his con- 
fusion he somehow thought her "end " and his 
was the same — ^why should his heart beat like 
a leaden clapper.^ Alas! he knew his owi?i 
weakness too well to dare prolong the present 
state of things, even to the end of this Lent 
term, let alone the long vacation ; yet his voice 
was very broken as he answered, huskily — 

"Yes, I suppose it must be. It's very hard 
on me, Minnie. You believe that, don't you > 
I can't bear to think of losing you; but — ^but, as 
you say, the end must come — sooner or later* 
So I suppose, for your sake, I ought to — to say 
good-bye to our pleasant friendship. It's an 
awful pull for me, upon my soul it is; but I 
never thought it would get you into trouble in 
this way." 

He spoke as hesitatingly and bunglingly as 
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might be expected from the most eloquent under 
circumstances so utterly humiliating to any man 
with a grain of self-respect; but Minnie's hands 
still clasped his arm, and her full, childlike eyes 
were fixed on his, with a blank, uncomprehend- 
ing look more trying than tears. 

" I don't understand you," she said, very sim- 
ply. "Do you mean good-bye for a time? That 
we are not to see each otl;ier till you can tell 
father I am to be your wife? Will [it be long, 
Merle ? It is hard ; but you needn't call it los- 
ing me. You would find me just the same after 
ten years, or more." 

" Minnie ! Minnie ! don't try to make me feel 
a worse blackguard than I do now. If you 
knew how bitterly ashamed I am, to have let 

you imagine that I But, after all, there's 

been no harm done. It was only flirting : lots 
of girls go in for nothing more every day; and 
if you just tell your father that you've been 
foolish, or — or — But you know what to tell 
him; only just add that it's all over — quite over, 
^nd that you'll never see the person again. 
Deuced hard it is, isn't it, my pet ? But I suppose 
he will have it And be very careful not to 

16 — 2 
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let him get at my name. I know, dear Minnie, 
I can trust you for that." 

" Your name ! Oh, you poor, wicked coward 
— and are you thinking only of that ?" 

He had not looked at her while he stammered 
through his speech. His eyes had been on the 
ground throughout; but now he lifted them with 
an angry start. This wild-looking girl, shrink- 
ing back from him, with the hoarse voice and 
fierce eyes — surely it could not be Minnie ! No, 
it was gone even as the flush of wrath and shame 
mounted into his face; and Minnie herself was 
clinging to him again, her soft cheek against his 
shoulder, and a very passion of sobs and tears 
shaking her body from head to foot, as she im- 
plored him to forgive her. She had not meant 
what she said. She thought she must be going 
crazy; or how could she speak so to him — her 
love, her king ! Of course, he was only think- 
ing of her good, and she had misunderstood 
him. 

** Only forgive me, Merle, darling, and I will 
do anything, wait any time, so you say that you 
never meant to be untrue to me." 

It was a sore temptation. He was only 
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twenty-one, after all; and he had grown very 
fond of the girL Perhaps, now that he had to 
give her up, something like real love was stirring 
in his heart; and even a stronger and better 
man might have found it hard to put that fair, 
flushed face from its resting-place, and blot out 
the loving, trustful light from those large, sweet 
eyes, which were trying so vainly to drink in 
hope and comfort from his. Enid's memory was 
not strong enough to help him here. Prayer 
never occurred to him ; and, weak as he was, he 
had undoubtedly caught at the too sweet snare 
her words offered, and knotted the toils closer 
around them both, but for one thing, one ally 
which proved a surer aid in the hour of peril 
than either prudence or peril. 

Temper ! 

Merle's was not sweet, as you may have seen, 
even at the best of times. It was particularly 
sensitive to reproof, and exceedingly difficult to 
recover when once lost. That luckless word 
"coward" has roused a devil before now in 
meeker men ; and the bitter consciousness that 
it was deserved drove the shaft deeper home. 
He could use it to himself^ttW himself with 
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wrathful sorrow that he was a coward and a' - 
blackguard ; but that was quite a different thing 
to hearing it from the lips of a young girL The 
vile sound shocked him at first beyond anger; 
but when Minnie burst iiito that flood of penitent 
tears, fierce resentment was already rankling in 
Merle*s breast ; and even while she clung to him, . 
sobbing and begging for forgiveness, the thought 
crossed his mind that under no circumstances 
could the woman who had used that word to 
him be quite the same as before, and that per- 
haps it was as well the crisis had come thus 
early. He must break it off now. Better so 
than later. 

. Yet how pretty she was ! 
' So sweetly, winningly pretty; and she loved 
him so passionately 1 His voice when he an- 
swered her could not be otherwise than gentle; 
though he made no qffort to meet her ^y^* ^^ 
hold her to him, and the words came slowly and 
awkwardly. 

"I have no right to bid you do anything, 
Minnie; but you are correct in saying that I am 
thinking of your good when I tell you we had 
better part. It is unselfish on my part, at any 
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rate; for you must know what pleasure your 
society has given me. , Perhaps I have been 
wrong in asking so much of it hitherto, and have 
given you a — a false' idea of the future ; but you 
can't blame me more than I blame myself: only 
I don't think you take into account what tempta- 
tion a little pleasant intimacy with a girl as 
sweet and charming as yourself is to a poor 
lonely undergraduate, who is unfortunate enough 
to care for something more than Greek and 
muscles. You must not think unkindly of me 
in days to come, Minnie; for though I am 
forced—" 

She intertupted him. Almost at the first 
word he felt a shiver run through her entire 
body; her head was lifted from his breast^ and 
her hand's relaxed their clasp on his gown. It 
was hard work then not to break off his speech, 
and take her back to his arms. But he fought 
down the inclination, and let her shrink away: 
from him, till when she spoke she was standing 
nearly a yard off— her face white was snow, her 
lips glued together, and one hand clenched upon 
her breast, as if to force back the emotions 
struggling to eiscape. There w^ little trace of 
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the bright, childish look, or the loving, child*- 
ish tones, as she said, very calmly and dis- 
tinctly — 

'' Then — (I am stupid, and do not understand 
all you say) but — You do not mean to many 
me at all V* 

She was only a bookseller's daughter, remem-- 
ber; and the lower orders have a way of discuss- 
ing in plain words subjects to which ladies will 
not allude. Merle muttered a curse — ^whether 
at her want of delicacy or his want of wisdom is 
not knowni 

** My dear girl! Have I not often told you I 
have not got a farthing in the world? How can 
I ever hope to many any one?'^ 

*' Then — when you were making love to me 
— when you made me love you, when you 
called me your own, and told me I must think 
of you before even my own father, you never 
thought of marrying me — never dreamt of 
making me your wife?*' 

" For God's sake, Minnie, don't reproach me. 
I know I've been wrong and foolish; but I never 
meant to pain you or get you into trouble* 
Flesh and blood is not stone, child^ and — and 
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don't be too hard on me. Some men might 
have done worse, and — " 

"Some men!" she repeated, voice and eyes 
suddenly h'ghting up in one flash of intense 
scorn. "Men! You don't call yourself a w^i;/, 
do you? Oh, my God, my God, that I should 
have loved a thing like this!" 

He bit his lip savagely, and clenched his 
hands till the nails cut deeply into the white, 
smooth palm. But he made no answer, none ; 
and silence fell between them both. 

It was a picture for Leslie or Calderon to 
paint. The long, narrow avenue; its low, black 
boughs meeting overhead in a sombre arch, 
pierced at one end by a pale streak of light, 
which drew a white line round the slight figure 
of the girl, as she stood in the centre, half 
shrouded, half exposed by the damp, heavy 
cloak; her hat fallen back, her lifted hands 
clasped in the energy of appeal, the wet hair 
blown off from her white, shadowy face, out of 
which the great, luminous eyes burned like coals 
of fire; and the dark figfure of the student, lean- 
ing against a tree, his downcast face showing 
ghastly in that pale, weird light, his cap dragged 
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down over his brows, and his gown gathered 
tightly round him. 

A criminal before his judge^for she was not 
Minnie Bruce then, even to him. Scorn and 
shame had transfigured her once and for ever. 
The light-hearted, simple girl nevef lived again 
after that supreme shock of betrayaL 

"There is nothing more to understand," she 
^aid at last; and her voice sounded faint and 
Slick, . " I may as well go now." 

"Not without forgiving me, Minnie," Merle 
answered, putting out his hands to detain hen 
" I can never forgive myself." 
, There were tears in his eyes and in his voice, 
^le knew by the quiver of her lips that the, 
woman in her was troubled. 

" Say good-bye,; and kiss me once, Minnie, 
darling," he pleaded again, coming nearer. . 

It was a grand mistake. A woman can always 
forgive, even in the hour of her greatest wrong; 
but forgetfulness such as his proposal implied is 
not in human nature. He recognized his folly 
by the almost loathing on her face, as she 
stepped back, putting him away as though he 
Jbad offered her an insult. In my opinion h^ had. 
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" Let me pass. God forgive you, if He will 
•^I never can, till He. blots out of. my heart the 
kisses youVe shamed my mouth with already-^ 
the kisses you won from' me, 'while you were 
deceiving me all the time." 

She passed him as she spoke — crossing his 
path without another look, and pulling her hat 
over her face as she went out into the wind and 
rain. How he felt— but any man who has ever 
brought himself into a like position can tell 
Merle's feelings, as, too unnerved even to return 
to the college, he leant his face against the 
moss-grown trunk of one of the yew trees, and 
groaned aloud. 

" Mr. Kinnardson." 

He turned round, his heart leaping high as he 
saw her at his side again. Had she relented? 

" I forgot something," she said, and her voice 
was cold and hard as a stranger's. ■ ** You ciame 
here, I believe, to provide against the chance of 
ray saving my good name, and retaining my 
father's love by betraying your secret. You 
need have no fear on the subject. Unless you 
tell of yourself, you are quite safe from any 
danger from me." 
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He tried to speak, but whether in depreca- 
tion or thanks I know not The words did not 
come, and she did not stay to hear them. Like 
a grey shadow she glided swiftly away into the 
storm, and Merle saw her no more. 

Some pleasures are over dearly bought Had 
Merle seen all that was before him, when he 
first lingered to flirt with the booksetler's blue- 
eyed little daughter, he might not have cared to 
prove the truth of that saying, " Le jm ne vaut 
fas la ehandelU" 




CHAPTER XIII. 
LOVEJOYS AND LIGHT BLUE. 

" Magdalen College, April 2. 

iCLIF — How goes 

on the training? I 

' have lost two stone in 

jp, the last eight weeks, and 

don't care if I lose two 

more, so as I can do my 

share in lickii^ Light 

Blue into fits; wherefore, 

look out for fighting, old 

fellow. I've even given 

up my pipe; and oxen 

toddle off at the sight of me, as fearful of 

being cut up into diurnal steaks, half blue 
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through! How could you go over to the wrong 
side? It makes me mad not to have you be- 
hind me in the eight. Don't believe, though, 
our captain would have had you, as you avow 
you don't, and won't, train to order. He's no 
end of a Turk, is old Jeffcoates, and makes the 
sweat run off some of our fellows* faces — aye, 
and the curses off their tongues — ^like rain. It 
does 'em good, though. They've plenty of go 
in them by nature. It's 'stay' they want; and 
that he puts into them. 

"By the way, there has been an awful bad 
business here; and the worst of it is that some 
one in our college has a hand in it Who, 
hasn't turned up — ^the guilty party not caring to 
peach upon himself; and the consequence is we 
are all in evil favour with the authorities. He 
must be a regular bad lot, to put the whole 
college under a cloud because he hasn't spirit 
enough to own up. But the whole business 
seems awfully dirty; and, of course, a woman is 
at the bottom of it! There's an old bookseller 
at the comer of one of our streets, who deals 
in musty old rubbish, and has, or had, a very; 
pretty daughter, who helped in the shop. I 
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think I saw her once myself, in passing — a little^ 
blue-eyed, rosy thing, quite a child; but it 
seems one of our fellows took a fancy to her, 
and I suppose the old story followed. (Ah,. 
CHf ! if you could but shut your eyes to women's 
fooleries! Did you never hear the story of that 
learned barrister who, whenever he heard a man 
was in great trouble, made a point of saying,. 
* WAo was the woftianV) Well, the father found 
it out in the end. I believe some decent fellow 
wanted to marry her; and there was no end of a 
row: bookseller trying to force his daughter to 
own who had led her wrong, and she refusing to- 
say a word. Girls have the pluck of ten men in 
them sometimes. In the end he locked her up,, 
while he went on to our Proctor. She bolted 
during his absence, and hasn't been seen or 
heard of since ; but on the following day a straw 
hat, identified as hers, was found floating in the 
river, near the mouth of the Cherwell, and the 
general idea is that she has drowned herself.. 
The father went to the Dean and President 
about it, and there has been no end of a breeze. 
Every one of us undergfrad? had up and cross- 
questioned, like prisoners at the bar; but with 
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no result, except the discovery, as the Dean ex- 
pressed it, that nine out of ten of his ingenuous 
neophytes were engaged in so many flirtations, 
that it was extremely hard to find out why Miss 
Bruce*s affair shouldn't have figured in five or 
six of them. A nice slating we got on the 
score! It has come out, you see, that she got a 
letter from her lover, written on college paper, 
and signed *M.;* also a book with some doggrel 
rhymes written on the fly-leaf, and *M., Mag. 
Coll.,' underneath; but the fist didn't tally with 
any of our fellows*. White, of Oriel, who is 
clever in such matters, says it was a feigned 
hand; and if he's right, the young man had 
ought to be kicked out of college and round 
Oxford. Dirty blackguard! I would gladly 
lend a boot in the service; but the fast fellows 
wouldn't give me room. They are most furious 
about it, having got the worst tanning. Some 
(I among them) who have got a name for steer- 
ing clear of girls, and the hard-reading men, 
including Merle — ^who, by the way, has been 
<levilish seedy of late, laid up with a rheumatic 
attack — got off very easily; but a poor little 
chum of mine, one of the O.U.B.C, came in for 
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no end of questioning, not only because his 
name begins with 'M' — for we have three of that 
ilk — but because he owned to having dawdled in 
the shop to talk to the girl; and it was proved 
that she was seen standing at the comer of a 
lane one day talking to an undergraduate about 
his size and make. The dons began to look no 
end ugly at him, and poor little Middlemist 
grew blue with wrath, and nearly lisped himself 
into a lit; but when some one asked the day 
and hour of this trysting, lo! and behold, all our 
eight happened to be out doing the training pull 
to Abingdon at the time; so, 'Hurrah for the 
boat club!' says Middlemist, and vows he will 
never speak to a woman again. A good job, 
too, if he don't Most men have got mothers, 
some sisters, and all can get wives. There's 
three women to every man, and what the devil 
you want of more / can't imagine. However, 
this has been a lesson to the whole college, and 
still hangs in tetrorem over many heads. Fancy 
the Dean going so far as to say he should like 
to gate every man Jack of us till the culprit was 
found out! It is a bad job; and I shouldn't 
wonder if we have a r^fular town and gown row 
VOL. I. 17 
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this term on the strength of it; for the shop- 
keepers look as black as crows at our fellows; 
and poor old Bruce, the father, is ill in bed, 
and not likely ever to get up again, they 
say. 

" What a long scrawl I'm indulging in! But 
it is so jolly to sit down to even a paper chat 
with you, dear old boy; and this blackguard job 
has taken away all other ideas. Now, however, 
I can say, * Liberavi animam meantf and go to 
pastures new. Not much time for them, I see. 
In all the intervals of training I'm reading for 
my degree. For I leave Oxford at the beginning 
of the long vac, and have promised the governor 
to do it decently: wherefore, boat-race or no 
boat-race, I must keep my word, and pass some- 
how; though I say nothing about it at home, 
lest they should expect me to take a double- 
first. And now I must be off to Hall. Good-bye; 
we shall meet at Putney next week, and see 
what chance there is for us. You have the ad- 
vantage of being on the ground first. But the 
papers say you hang feather, and that your 
time's none of the best I never believe those 
reporter fellows, though; and I believe the bet- 
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tivig is pretty equal as yet God bless you, old 
fellow. — Yours always, 

"Jack Leyburn. 
" Clifton Gore, Esq., Star and Garter, 
Putney." 

This letter was written three weeks before the 
boat-race — an interval on which I need not 
dwell. Nothing of any interest to the three 
heroes of my tale happened within it Merle 
continued very ill — ^was, indeed, too weak and 
shaken to leave Oxford for the great race itself; 
and wrote to Enid that he was not strong 
enough to risk a relapse from the river air of 
Marshton Fallows during the Easter holidays^ 
but should visit a clerical friend at Brighton in- 
stead. 

The young man was indeed too much upset 
by the shock of Minnie's death and her father's 
illness — cleverly as he had managed to escape 
suspicion — to feel able to face the home circle. 
It was better to disappoint Enid than shrink 
from her inquiring eyes; to avoid the sympathy 
which he knew his haggard appearance would 
receive, rather than accept it as deserved. 

17 — 2 
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Therefore he sent them word that they would 
not see him till the long vacation; and received 
in return a long letter, full of affectionate re- 
bukes for not coming home to be nursed, and 
reiterated injunctions to take a thorough rest 
and enjoy himself, which rather strengthened 
than shook his resolution. Enjoy himself, when 
Minnie^s white, shuddering face rose before 
every meal he tasted! Rest, when, it he were 
idle a moment, the memory of her broken,, 
pleading voice rang in his ears, and made him 
curse himself! 

He had not courage to confess his fault — not 
even to show it as lighter than the world sup- 
posed, though he knew such showing would be 
an inestimable comfort to the dying father; for 
what proof was there of his words? and who 
would believe him now Minnie was dead — dead 
and drowned, with her beautiful face, and round 
white limbs all tangled and bruised, among the 
weeds and stones at the bottom of the river, 
down by Abingdon Lock; but it was some com- 
fort even to give up his holiday, and go off to 
read in a stupid seaside parsonage with a man 
he disliked, when every pulse of his sick, aching 
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heart was yearning for the old friends in the old- 
fashioned town, when the sun was shining gaily 
on the tender green of the limes and poplars, on 
beds of pale, starlike primroses, golden butter- 
cups, and tangled white and blue violets, in 
moist, leafy nooks among the pollard oaks and 
daisy-sprinkled meadows; where the grammar 
school boys were already beginning to talk of 
bathings in the "Tub;" and where Enid pur- 
sued her calm and quiet life, undisturbed by the 
sight of sin and trouble save among the poor 
she visited, and knowing no more unpleasant 
task than the paying a first call on strangers, 
such as that long-deferred one on the Lovejoys, 
which, at the moment we revisit the town, she is 
just starting to pay, in company with Aunt Jane, 
and a mind so full of other matter that she 
would far rather have been at home. 

It was the day of the race] 

" This is the house, I think, auntie," she said, 
stopping in front of a prettyish, creeper-covered 
cottage in the Grove-road. "Have you got 
your cards in case they shouldn't be at home?" 

" No, my dear, and you reminded me of them. 
Dear me, how stupid of me to forget!" 
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"And how wise of me to remember!" said 
Enid, holding up the card-case with a smile. 
** See what it is to have a niece ! I rather hope 
one of them will be out, you know. It will be 
so embarrassing if they scowl at each other, or 
squabble, won't it? and you know how un- 
friendly you told us they were, even in their 
courting days." 

"Courting days, my dear Enid — ^what an ex- 
pression for a young lady! I trust these young- 
people will have the grace to appear amicable 
before company, at any rate. Always remember 
that nothing is so ill-bred as to show any of 
your private feelings in society. True ladies 
are all cast in one mould; and, besides, I should 
hope that this young couple have got a little 
more used to each other by this time." 

Apparently they had. As the neat little maid 
who admitted the ladies opened an inner door, 
and announced " Miss Leybum and Miss Enid 
Leybum," a scuffle took place in that part of the 
room where a gentleman was writing; and a 
young lady, who appeared to have been sitting 
on the table with her arm round the gentle- 
man's neck, jumped down and came forward. 
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blushing very much, and arranging her dis- 
hevelled ringlets with one hand, while she 
held out the other to greet her new acquaint- 
ances. 

" But I really never heard the hall door," she 
said, apologetically. " Charlie was talking such 
nonsense. Now, Charlie, you know you were. 
Don't speak, sir. Oh, by the way, my husband, 
Mrs. Leybum — Miss Leybum. And how kind 
it is of you to walk so far." 

" We think this hardly deserving the name of 
a walk, Mrs. Lovejoy; and having been told our 
new curate was a married man — ^* 

Miss Leybum was beginning very stiffly, when 
Mrs. Lovejoy interrupted her with a little cry. 

"Oh, yes! Charlie never went in for celi- 
bacy, like those stupid High Church people 
— did you, ducksy? Indeed, we both think it 
quite wicked." 

"So I suppose," said Enid, smiling plea- 
santly, because she saw an expression forebod- 
ing something sharp in her aunt's face. "And 
how do you like our funny old town, Mr. Love- 
joy?" turning to that gentleman, who, after 
shaking hands with his guests, had contented 
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himself with smiling amorously at his wife from 
a corner until thus addressed, when rousing 
himself with a palpable start from the agreeable 
contemplation, he answered, nervously — 

"Oh, well, really. Miss Leybum, I think we 
like it very much; don't you, darling? Most 
healthy, Tm sure; and the archdeacon very 
kind. He took me over the minster and schools 
the first day, besides introducing me to some 
of my poor parishioners in a very pleasant 
manner. Indeed, I enjoyed it all exceedingly." 

" I don't think it was very pleasant," said Mrs. 
Lovejoy, pouting. " Taking you away from me 
for nearly a whole day, instead of letting me go 
too. Cross old thing! when even the Bible says 
husbands and wives should never — never be 
separated; and you are an unkind ducksy to 
say you enjoyed the minster without me. Isn't 
he, now, Miss Leyburn.?" 

" Emily knows how much more I enjoyed it 
with her on the following day, Miss Leybum,*' 
said Mr. Lovejoy, earnestly. Then, turning to 
his wife with a pathetically grieved expression, 
*' You did not really think your Charles unkind, 
dearest, did you.^" 
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"Oh, Charlie! — no! You unkind? Never 1 
How could you think so?" 

And Mrs. Lovejoy stretched out two plump, 
white hands to her husband, who pressed them 
tenderly, in what can only be described as 
** emotion too deep for words." 

A servant interrupted the touching scene. 

Some poor woman wanted to speak to Mr. 
Lovejoy, and his wife followed him to the door 
with wistfully regretful eyes, exclaiming, as it 
closed behind him — 

*'They never leave him in peace for ten 
minutes together; and it is always the women. 
'A poor woman,* indeed ! I believe they admire 
him, brazen things! Poor dear fellow, how 
sensitive he is. Did you notice, Miss Leybum, 
how deeply he felt my silly joke ? It was really 
very wrong and cruel of me, wasn't it?" 

" You are too severe on yourself, Mrs. Love- 
joy," said Aunt Jane, drily; "there is nothing 
wrong or cruel in a silly remark. By the way, 
I suppose you do not remeniber me at all; 
though I knew your father, and, indeed, all of 
you, many years ago." 

"Did you really?" the young wife answered. 
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abstractedly, her head in a listening position. 
"Now, I wonder how long that woman will keep 
Charlie? IVe a good mind to go and call. Oh, 
no, I don't remember at alL I am the youngest 
of four, and'* — with great animation — "the only 
married one. Oh! I do pity my poor sisters so 
much." 

"For being unmarried?" Enid asked, smiling. 

"Well, yes. It is so dull, isn't it? Fm sure 
I never knew what bliss was till I married 
Charlie. There is no happiness like it, is there,. 
Mrs. Leybum?" 

"Not being married myself, I cannot tell 
you," the spinster answered, shortly. "From 
what I have seen, however, I should say there 
is no unhappiness like it sometimes." 

Mrs. Lovejoy gave one of her little "Oh'sl"^ 
in deprecation, then exclaimed — 

" I really thought the servant said Mrs. Ley- 
burn." 

And then glanced at Enid as much as to say 
" Poor old thing I Sour grapes, of course." 

Miss Leybum intercepted the look and un- 
derstood it. 

"There are two much worse things than a 
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single life," she said, sharply — " i>., to marry a 
tyrant or a fool. / think the latter would be 
the worst. Hem 1 " 

"Ah! But to marry a man like Mr. Love- 
joy," cried the wife, utterly unconscious of the 
sneer; "to feel yourself one with such a loving 

heart, such a noble mind and Christian Ah^ 

here he is ! " 

"Who Is he? and why does his wife leave 
off talking when he comes in?" asked Mr. 
Lovejoy, smiling on his spouse as she stopped 
short, covering her face in a pretty confusion- 
" Darling, you won't mind; but this good person 
wants me to go and see her daughter, who is- 
ill." 

"What^ now, Charlie? and mayn't I — " "Go 
with you," she was going to say; but remember-^ 
ing her guests* presence, broke off with a child- 
ishly distressed face. 

Miss Leybum rose with dignity. 

" I think it is quite time to say good-bye," she 
observed, "Enid, my dear. Good afternoon^ 
Mr. Lovejoy. Remember, we shall be happy 
to see you and your wife at the Cedars." 

"And do come to see me again. I should 
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*'No, auntie, it is too much. I could stand 
a great deal, a very great deal, of unkindness 
and hardships from my husband; but to be 
called ' ducksy' and have my hand squeezed in* 
public—" 

*' My dear, we will not discuss it. It is posi- 
tively disgusting and indecent. Look! is not 
that your father?" 

Mr. Leyburn it was, coming to meet them,, 
with a telegram in his hand; and Enid, hurrying 
forward, was the first to hear his greeting. 

"Lostl" 

" Oh, papa! you don't mean it? Not Oxford?*'' 

" Yes, my dear, here is Jack's telegram : — 

" ' Light blue wins. Oxford beaten by more 
than a length.' 

" Well, I am sorely disappointed." 

And Mr. Leyburn spoke as heavily as though 
he were still an undergraduate. Enid slipped 
her hand through his arm. 

"I can hardly believe it," she said. "Poor,, 
dear Jack, how sorry he will be! I wish we 
could do something to comfort him this minute.'^ 

"I don't suppose it was the stroke's fault,'* 
said Mr. Leyburn, proudly. " However, perhaps 
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he will go back to his books now. I am vexed^ 
though." 

" So am I," said Aunt Jane. " My dear, we 
have been calling on such a brace of fools. Ask 
Enid." 

But Enid was too down-hearted at Jack's dis- 
appointment to have spirit for describing the 
Lovejoys; and leaving her aunt to tell the stoiy 
in the garden, she slipped upstairs to comfort 
her brother by a long, affectionate letter, full of 
sympathy and cheering; and giving minute de- 
tails of all the home matters which were most 
interesting to him personally; after which the 
young lady comforted herself by coming down 
to dinner in a white muslin dress trimmed with 
dark blue ribbons, and insisting on all their 
drinking to that colour as if it were the con- 
queror. 

"Bumpers, mind, papa," she said, filling his 
glass to the brim, " and with all the honours." 

"Better luck to the dark blue next year," 
added Mr. Leyburn, smiling. "And may they 
never have a worse oar than Master Jack. Good 
health to him." 

" After that I feel as if I must certainly throw 
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my glass over my head, like Charles Edward's 
cavaliers," laughed Enid. ** Auntie, please don't 
look so shocked. Jack's health!" 

"And let us trust he will set his heart on 
better and wiser things than boat-races," said 
Miss Leyburn; but no one heard her; for the 
maid had entered with a letter from the disap- 
pointed hero, and all three were soon deep in its 
perusal. 

" I believe it was all Clif Gore," Jack wrote. 
** He told me himself that he had got into hot 
water at Cambridge about not training. I know 
he missed several of the trial trips here; and 
Jones, their No. 3, feathered so vilely we made 
sure of winning. Indeed, I think our very se- 
curity made us careless; for we were three 
lengths ahead before we had gone half a mile. 
Near the end, however, Middlemist of ours 
flagged the least bit in the world. The papers 
said all along that his small size must tell 
against him in the long run; and the moment it 
did, Clifton put on a spurt. Such a spurt 1 
Every one saw him do it. Their boat seemed 
to give one spring forward, and all was over. I 
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could have gone ashore, and shot myself for 
sixpence. Would you believe it, the beggar's 
whole hand will fit into my palm! I call it 
downright mean, and I told him so, to have a 
fiddle-faddle white wrist, like a girl's, and mus- 
cles like steel wires underneath it" 

m 

"Now, isn't that Uke Jack?'* said Enid, look- 
ing up with glowing cheeks. " In the midst of 
his own disappointment, he's just as pleased as 
he can be at his friend's triumph. Can't you 
see how he glories in him? Dear old Jackl" 

" I wish the Gores would be contented to live 
at the Hall, instead of wandering about the 
Continent, and leaving the place shut up," said 
Mr. Leybum. *' I wonder what their son has 
grown up like. He used to be a nice boy." 

"Very nice," said Enid, promptly. "I shall 
never forget his giving me that rose. I was 
only a little girl then ; but he had such a pretty 
way of taking notice of me — not patronizing, 
like most boys. I quite loved Clifton." 

" My dear, recollect he is a young man now," 
observed Aunt Jane. "And people seldom 
fulfil the promise of their youth." 
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"You needn't tell me that," Enid answered, 
shaking her head dolefully. "Has he not 
' fallen, fallen, fallen from his high estate' al- 
ready? Beating my Jad^ indeed 1 I can't bear' 
him now." 





CHAPTER XIV. 

CLIFTON'S MOTHER. 

JACK, in the meantime^ quite uncon- 
scious of the sympathy lavished on* 
him, was dining merrily with the 
united crews of the rival Univer- 
sities; and by the time that both the winnings 
and losing side had been toasted and retoasted 
till there was hardly a toast left in the bottles^ 
or a clear idea in the brains of some of the 
toasters, Enid had been fast asleep in her pretty 
dimity-curtained bed a couple of hours or more. 

Jack and Clifton were two of the first to leave 
the festivities. The indispensable billiard match^ 
wherein the latter was to play, had been fixed 
for the following day this year; and the two 
old schoolfellows had so much to say to one 
another, that neither was sorry when he found 
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himself free of the glare, noise, and tobacco 
smoke, and walking up Piccadilly with the full 
white light of an unclouded moon shedding a 
flood of silver over their path, as the great orb 
rose solemnly above the trees in the Green 
Park. 

"Mustn't it look glorious on the river at 
Marshton Fallows?" said Clifton, putting his 
arm through his friend's. " Dear old fellow, it's, 
awfully jolly to see you again," 

"When are you coming to pay us a visit 
down there?" Jack asked, jerking his head at 
the moon; though by "there" he meant his 
native town. 

*' I don't know. I wish I could this vac — ^but 
I don't see how I can." 

"Why not?" 

" Well, my people are only here while Parlia- 
ment is sitting; and they expect your humble 
servant to devote his leisure hours to the culti- 
vation of their society." 

"Gammon!" said Jack, brusquely. "Do you 
suppose they would break their hearts if you 
were to take the train and run down to us for a 
day or two?" 

18—2 
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" Perhaps not; but — ^" 

"Well?*' 

"There are all the season's engagements; and 
one girl I know who—" 

"I knew it! That's always the end of your 
stories, Clif. A girl! What you see in girls I 
can't imagine. And I thought last time you 
wrote to me that you were breaking your heart 
over some Black-eyed Susan in Cambridge." 

"You Goth, to speak so irreverently of that 
sultana-orbed houri. * Black-eyed Susan,' in- 
deed! Lakes of jetty fire, my boy, and a smile 
like scarlet flame rippling beneath them." 

" Something like the infernal regions, I should 
think," observed Jack. 

*' Well, they nearly led me in that direction ; 
for I found out very soon that she was engaged 
to some one else ; and I really was deucedly 
hard hit just then." 

" You always are." 

" She didn't seem to mind my spooning on 
her, either — took it rather pleasantly than the 
reverse; and the other fellow was away. In- 
deed, if she hadn't alluded to him now and 
then—" 
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"By way of stirring up the furnace of your 
sighs." 

"Exactly, and with the expected result Girls 
afe so clever, Jack. They don't content them- 
selves with being so pretty one would like to 
take them up and kiss them; but they are so — 
so awfully clever, they force one to make a fool 
of oneself." 

"Did you.?" 

"All but. The other fellow saved me. I was 
taking tea there one evening, sitting close to my 
adorable, when the slavey announces ' ]^r. Bon- 
sor;" and there rushes into the room a great; 
red ox — I beg his pardon, a fat, greasy-headed 
man, all in a pink bath of perspiration and affec- 
tion, who flings his big arms round Caroline, 
knocking the bread and butter into my lap, and 
kisses her — I give you my word of honour, kisses 
her beautiful serpentine mouth right before her 
father and mother and me, as coolly as — as ever 
you please." 

" I thought you intimated he was rather warm 
about it." 

"Don't you be a cold-blooded beggar, 
Jack." 
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** Not likely, after all that champagne. Well, 
go on. What came next.?" 

** Nothing came, but I went — aye, and* never 
came back again, either. That embrace was 
enough for me — not to speak of the bread and 
butter having irredeemably ruined a perfectly 
new pair of bags, to the great delight of my 
tailor, who had to send me another. 

' Oh, woman ! in your hours of ease, 
Did you never think of griefs like these?"* 

"And did you ever see the flaming-eyed 
young woman again?" 

" Yes, I met her near Caius one Sunday, walk- 
ing to church with the ox. She looked piteously 
at me, and held out a slender hand cased in kid. 
I clasped it in mine, * smoled a smile,' as Ar- 
temus hath it, and passed on. Voi/d la fin! Yes, 
my dear Jack, there are things in heaven and 
earth which beat the stoutest philosophy; and 
to see your adored kissed in public by a red 
and bovine individual with a damp head — ugh I 
it's bad enough when fathers kiss their daughters 
before you. I always think that the ne plus 
ultra of bad taste.** 
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"Can't say it ever struck me in that light. 
Why shouldn't they? No, my girl, IVe nothing 
for you/' to a beggar girl who had stopped in 
front of him with outstretched hands, 

"Wait a moment," said Clifton, fumbling in 
his pocket. "What a pretty face it is, Jack, 

quite Why, Jupiter and Andromeda! is the 

girl mad?" 

It seemed so. Before he could even extract 
the coin from his purse she had flung her hands 
over her face and fled away down the street 
They could hear the tap, tap, tap of her feet 
going down the deserted pavement long after 
she had passed out of the moonlight like a wan- 
dering spirit, and lost herself in the inky dark- 
ness beyond. The young men looked at one 
another in blank amazement 

" Well, wonders will never cease," said Clifton, 
shrugging his shoulders. "Cumming is right 
When beggars fly from the sight of a sixpence, 
the millennium must be near. And what a 
sweet little face it was, too! Did you notice ?" 

" Not I. I never looked at her." 

If he had, that beggar's flight might have 
been stayed, and the course of my story altered; 
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but Jack Leybum had not begun as yet to look 
into women's faces, and before another minute 
the incident had passed from both their minds, 
and Clifton was deep in a description of his last 
flame — some Lady Madge Brabazon, with a 
glorious nightingale voice which exactly har- 
monized with his own tenor. Jack listened and 
laughed. He would have despised all that sort 
of thing in another man ; but Clifton's flirtations 
were so openly carried on, and so merrily con- 
fessed, that they seemed merely the overflow 
of a too light-hearted, afiectionate disposition. 
**Not to speak of all the women making love to- 
himself," as Jack added, sotto voce. 

Aloud he thought it his duty to speak dif- 
ferently. 

"You'll get into a scrape some day, youngs 
man, and find yourself buckled to some one you 
don't care a hang for." 

"The process of unbuckling is inexpensive 
nowadays," said Clifton, coolly, "and Lord Pen- 
zance doesn't waste much time over it." 

"Oh! that's all very well; but if you got any 
one else into a scrape you'd never forgive your- 
self." 
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"I take care to avoid the danger, Sir Gala- 
had." 

"But seriously, if you did — should you like 
it?" 

"Seriously, I should not." 

"I wouldn't run the risk, then, if I were you." 

"There is no risk, my dear Jack. The girls- 
all know I admire them. How can I help it, 
when nine out of ten are equally pretty and 
good-natured.? I can't afford to n\arry any one 
for years to come; and if I could they mightn't 
all want to marry me. All's square at present. 
I like it, and they like it, 'L^s cosurs qui 
Raiment ne sont que entre-ouveris ; ils s'eniendent 
d demi mot! Rochefoucauld — hem ! " 

"Well, I suppose you mean to get married 
some time or another?" 

"Possibly." 

"I aint a lady's man myself," said Jack 
slowly, "but I mean to marry one of these days; 
and I should like to be able to tell my wife, 'I 
never loved any woman before you — ^so you 
may trust me to love none afterwards.'" 

"Quite wrong. Jack," said Clifton, laughing 
heartily, "There isn't a woman living who- 
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wouldn't rather be a man's last love than his 
first, and it*s a moral impossibility to be both. 
What has set you on this tack, old fellow?" 

"I don't know. That affair at Oxford, I 
think." 

Jack alluded to Minnie's disappearance and 
supposed suicide. 

''They say the father's death is daily ex- 
pected; and I don't envy the fellow who has 
been the cause of it all," 

**Nor I," said Clifton, heartily. "Funny, none 
of you guessed who the blackguard was; but 
you needn't fear, old boy, I shall have no stories 
like that to tell my wife." 

They were at the door of Jack's hotel now ; 
and resisting an invitation to enter on the score 
of the lateness — or rather earliness, for it was 
striking one — of the hour, Clifton bade his friend 
good night; coming back, however, to add — 

" If I don't come to you before noon, Jack, 
you'll be sure to look us up.^" 

" C/>, meaning the men of Cam?" 

" No, I'm staying at home. Belgrave-square, 
you know." 

" All among the swells, eh ? You had better 
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come after me, Clif. I should be shy of invad- 
ing the fashionable haunts of Belgravia." 

"Gammon! I want you to know my little 
mother. Y\\ back her against any woman for 
perfection any day ; and as to Belgravia, don't 
you be a snob, sir. One place ought to be the 
same as another to a man of the world, and Bel- 
grave-square's awfully jolly. Did you never 
hear this? 

' Oh, Belgrave-square is gayest there. 
Beyond compare, of all the rare 
Rich districts where — ' " 

" For goodness' sake, Clif, moderate your 
lungs, or the policeman will think you're 
screwed." 

" My dear fellow, don't interrupt — 

* Rich districts where the swell and fair 
Delight to breathe the London air;' 

My own composition! Why don't you applaud? 
Stay, I've got another lin( 



' And Jack the bear is — is — ' 



Supply a rhyme, please." 

" Supply a strait waistcoat, you mean. Good 
night. Master Troubadour." 
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" Good night, Master Churl, till to-morrow." 

And this time Clifton was really off, humming 
his "own composition" all the way, with cheer- 
ful disregard of proprieties or policemen, until 
he reached his own home. A sleepy-looking 
porter admitted him, yawning behind his hand 
in silent reproach for being called up at such 
uncanonical hours, and pointed out a folded 
note on the hall table, which Clifton took up 
and read. It brought a tender smile to his lips. 

" Sitting up for me, is she.? Dear old lady — 
and it's so late," he muttered, as with a good- 
natured " Thanks " to the servant he hurried up 
the broad stairs, their wide landings gay with 
stands of hothouse flowers, and stopping before 
a door on the second floor, knocked gently. 

A voice^ very sweet; though rather feeble, 
bade him "Come in;" and Clifton entered a 
small octagon room, which at first sight gave 
you the idea of being all blue and gold, for 
the walls were hung with light brown leather 
studded with stars, which stars reappeared amid 
floating blue clouds on the ceiling. The carpet 
was also of turquoise blue, with a running pat- 
tern of brown and gold interwoven in its vel- 
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vety pile; and the chairs and couch of dead 
blue silk, in frames of satinwood inlaid with 
ebony. One end of the room was filled with a 
bay window, its broad plate glass centre sur- 
rounded by gorgeously stained panes represent- 
ing some Grecian idyll, and draped with gos- 
samer lace curtains lined with blue silk. A 
Wedgfwood stand of rare and delicate flowers, a 
writing table of ebony inlaid with gold and 
mother-of-pearl, and two easy chairs, stood in 
this recess; while, exactly opposite, was a long 
mirror, draped like the window, and reflecting 
an exquisite copy in white marble of Canova's 
Hebe. 

Very few pictures adorned the walls, and 
those chiefly miniatures, interspersed with three 
or four water colour sketches by Danby and 
Birket Foster; but on a tiny gipsy table, in the 
full glow of the sparkling firelight, stood a small 
gold easel, supporting a portrait of a handsome 
lad in college gown — a lad whose merry blue 
eyes reflected those now laughing in the door- 
way, and whose bonny presence was the fairest 
thing in all creation to the old lady who, re» 
dining in an easy chair, with her feet sunk in the 
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snow-white wool of an Astracan rug, turned a 
face so like his own to welcome him, that no 
stranger would have needed to be told that this 
was the "little mother" of whose perfection 
Clifton had boasted to his friend some ten 
minutes before. 

Perfect, indeed, in his eyes! One of those 
old ladies who have not only been beautiful in 
their youth, but are beautiful now — ^beautiful 
with a beauty far excelling that of many young 
and pretty girls: the delicate features fine and 
regular as Clifton's own; the blue eyes clear and 
sweet, and only her white hair betraying the 
lapse of time that had passed since those bright 
eyes and locks had won Sir Henry Gore's vo- 
latile affections. 

** I have given the gold to my boy now," she 
was wont to say; but the statement was hardly 
exact, foi* Lady Gore's graceful head gave one 
the idea of snow-flakes powdered with gold 
dust, so brightly glittered the original glory 
through the veil which illness more than years 
had drawn over it Indeed, you might see 
traces of the same delicacy, which so often 
banished her from Cngland, in the pathetic little 
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pinch and quiver round the pretty mouth, always 
the surest sign of long and wearing pain, and in 
the one sharp, upright line between her still 
dark and delicately arched brows — a line which 
deepened when the suffering was keenest, and 
almost faded at those times when she was feel- 
ing her best It was hardly visible now as she 
rose up, rustling softly in her rich, dark silks, 
and holding out both hands to her son with a 
smile of most loving welcome. If ever there 
was a young man whose mother idolised him, it 
was Clifton Gore. 

" I could not go to sleep till I had kissed you 
and wished you joy, my darling," she said, suit- 
ing the action to the words, as he bent his face 
to meet hers. " How worn out you must be. 
The Brabazons were calling here when the tele- 
gram arrived; and I think they must have 
thought me crazy, for I fairly clapped my hands 
and cried out, ' My boy has won!* without — ** 

** Without any one to help him," Clifton broke 
in, with laughing unceremoniousness, as he flung 
himself down on the rug at his mother's feet, 
stretching out his long legs luxuriously. " Pull- 
ing the Cambridge boat all by himself against 
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the Oxford eight; and winning by ten lengths, 
amid the cheers of twenty thousand specta- 
tors! Did they laugh at you very much, little 
mother?" 

" No, indeed Lady Brabazon did say, * You 
mean Cambridge, I suppose?' But she seemed 
very much pleased, and congratulated me 
warmly on my share in the triumph," 

"And the fair Madge, mother? I hope she 
seemed properly impressed with my laurels." 

The tone was laughing; but Lady Gore would 
have g^ven much to have seen the face. Gently 
patting the golden head that rested against her 
Icnee, she answered, a little constrainedly — 
'* Lady Madge — I don't think she said much." 
" Observe the vagueness of my mother's re- 
ports when they come to the young ladies, 
Floss," said Clifton, addressing himself to Lady 
Gore's tiny King Charles, which, with its feathery 
dark paws on the young man's shoulder, was 
tiying hard to lick his face. *' Logical deduc- 
tion, my mother thinks Lady Madge dangerous. 
Oh, you transparent old lady! Tell me what 
5he said at once. If it wasn't something very 
nice, you wouldn't have hesitated." 
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" You are a very impertinent boy," said Lady 
Gore, with a smile which contradicted her words. 
"Perhaps I hesitated because I thought her 
words hardly nice enough. She said, 'Oh> 
dear, then there will be no use in asking him 
to sing at our concert on Wednesday. He will 
have spoilt his voice for a week. How vexa- 
tious!'" 

" Sadly so," said Clifton, laughing, though his 
face flushed, too. " If she had been at Willis's 
to-night, and heard me giving the fellows ' Ho, 
pretty page with the dimpled chin,' she might 
have been consoled as to the powers of her two- 
legged barrel organ." 

"MydearClifl" 

"My dear mother! Is it not glorious to 
achieve anything in life, even the post of Madge 
Brabazon's/r/»/^ tenors?** 

"Then you don^t care for her, Clifton?" 

" Indeed I do. She is my donna primissima 
at present, and deservedly; her soprano is simply 
perfect ; and when she throws back her head in 
a prolonged shake I — come, mother, at that mo- 
ment you must allow her the dearest little chin 
in the world." 

VOL. I. 19 
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Lady Gore laughed, and pulled one of the 
shining curls which she was twisting round her 
fingers. 

'*I will allow anything but that you should 
lose your heart over a girl who has none to g^ve 
you," she said. "The prettiest chin would be 
too dear at that price." 

** Put cotton wool in my ears then while she is 
singing," retorted Clifton. "For at some mo- 
ments — particularly that tender bit in 'La ci 
darem ' — I feel madly impelled to fall upon my 
knees and offer my hand, my heart — the musical 
part of it, at least — ^and my allowance of £ioo 
a-year to her acceptance. Of course she would 
fling dukes, earls, and marquises to the winds, 
and herself into my arms, in a paroxysm of 
gratitude. I declare, little mother, you are not 
taking proper care of your son in asking her 
here at all." 

"I am satisfied, Master Saucebox, and will 
even forgive you for making game of your 
parent, so you will not make yourself unhappy. 
That I couldn't bear, Clif, and yet your caprices 
keep me in a perpetual anxiety. I should like 
to see you happily married, my darling." 
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" So you shall some day, mother mine. Only 
choose me a nice enough wife, and 1*11 marry 
her to-morrow." 

Lady Gore sighed with the mental convidioa 
that anything nice enough for her idol would 
be hard to find, and still harder any one nice 
•enough to fix and retain the idol's volatile 
affections. Sir Henry had not been a perfect 
husband, and even Lady Gore's beauty and 
sweetness had been insufficient to save her from 
many and many a heartache. 

" Do you know what time it is?" she said at 
last, rousing herself from a rather sad reverie, 
during which Clifton, tired out by the day's 
exertions, and finding his position very comfort- 
able, had fallen into a doze. " Nearly two, and 
your father has been in bed a couple of hours. 
Rouse up, dearest, and go to bed. You must 
be worn out." 

"Done to rags," laughed Clifton, sleepily* 
** Mother, did you see that dear old Jack Ley- 
bum was stroke of the Oxford crew?" 

**Yes; but I forgot to ask you after him. 
How was he looking? and how did he bear 
defeat? It was pleasant meeting him again." 
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*^ Looking? Like Goliath. I must bring him 
here to-morrow to see you. The lad is a perfect 
giant, and the lion of the Dark Blue. It half 
spoilt my pleasure in winning to see him among 
Ae beaten ones." 

** That affection never falters?" 

** No, nor ever will, mother. I can't imagine 
the thing that would make a breach between 
Jack and me/' 

And yet it was to be — and in so short a time. 
Alas, for our mortal short-sightedness! If we 
could only see into the future, what a deal of 
misery we might be spared. 

Lady Gore b^ged that Jack might be 
brought by all means. She made a point of 
welcoming Clifton's friends as her own on all 
occasions. Perhaps if most mothers did the 
same their sons might be more careful in 
making acquaintances, and more ready to stay^ 
at home than go out in search of friendship. 

**I loved Mrs. Leybum dearly," Lady Gore 
said; "and Enid was a sweet little girL So- 
gentle and wise for her age. I wonder how she 
has grown up." 

"First-rate, I should think; for Jack says he 
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has never met a girl to like better than his 
sister, and you know brothers are not given to 
partiality.** 

''They ought to be. I often wish you had 
had a sister, love." 

" So do not I — my weakness being to know 
myself monarch of all I survey," and he twisted 
himself round, so as to look up affectionately 
into his mother's face. " I want no rivals here,, 
my lady." 

"You are a selfish boy; and you will have 
hollows round your eyes to-morrow. Get up at 
once, and go to bed." 

" When I have seen my mother to her room," 
cried Clifton, springing up to light the candle,, 
which stood on a table near by, and returning to 
give her his arm to her own door. 

His college life had not rubbed off any of his 
polish. The lad was as chivalrously gallant now 
as when he started off, years ago, to buy a 
confectioner's ornament for Enid's hair; only 
instead of reserving his natural grace of manner 
for society after the manner of some young men, 
he lavished them freely on home — ^had been 
known to give a gouty old jnan his arm across a 
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-crowded London crossing, to give up the only 
cab on a stand in favour of a weary-looking 
widow woman, and to leave the belle of a ball- 
room to be snapped up by some rival candidate 
because his mother was sitting in a draught, and 
there was no one nigh to convoy her out of it. 
These are only trifles, it is true — small courtesies 
which grow on the outside, and tell little of the 
soil within; but they go a great way to making 
a man lovable in the eyes of those who gather 
vthem. 

Civility, as we are often told, costs nothing; 
and as, on the other hand, it undoubtedly pays 
better than many more valuable commodities 
on this earth, it might be well if our young 
men cultivated it more often than is the fashion 
nowadays to do. Clifton's came to him by 
nature; but Lady Gore had trained it sedulously 
from his early childhood, and found her reward 
now in the pretty little attentions which he de- 
lighted to lavish on herself, and in the envy 
which many mothers openly avowed for her 
possession of ''such a charming son." 

Jack came to call on the following day, and 
very nearly fell in- love for the first time in 
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his life, Lady Gore fascinating him as com- 
pletely as she did most of Clifton's men friends, 
and throwing herself into his home and college 
interests with a cordial sympathy which quite 
finished the young fellow's subjugation. 

Consequently he made no resistance against 
an urgent invitation to visit the Gores at St. 
Leonard's during the autumn, when both he and 
Clifton would have left college for good; and 
Clifton in return promised to spend Christmas 
with the Leyburns, if, as generally happened 
Lady Gore's health did not allow her to pass 
the winter in England. 
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